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THE PLAYROAD TO HEALTH 


Third Grade 


HEALTH HABITS 


Fourth Grade 








By Dr. S. W. Newmayer, Supervisor of Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia; and Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent 
of Philadelphia Schools. 


These health readers are written in story form and are attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. Their appealing subject matter will 
inculcate helpful and lasting health habits. They meet the require- 
ments of modern courses of study for health instruction in these 
grades. They teach pupils the invaluable life lesson that without 
good health there can be no true happiness. 


A Teachers’ Manual for each book is available. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 





























OU may live to bless January 30th if you on that 
day enter the College of Commerce of the Bowling Green 
Business University for a course in Commercial Teacher 
Training or Accounting, both of college grade. The 
unusual number of young people who are following our 
advice to take a business course now or any time may 
thank us for our insistence as the swing of business goes 


upward. 


Come now for courses not of college grade and January 


30th for Commerciai Teacher Training and Accounting. 
> 5 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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“Adventures in Dictionary Land” 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


dictionary workbooks are now available for the elementary grades. While 
designed for grades four, five, and six, they can be used profitably in grades 
of a higher level. Some objectives of this illustrated series are: 
1. To provide a systematically planned course of study in the use of 
the dictionary—the very basis of the English language. 


2. To furnish interesting exercises, games, and problems which will 
stimulate pupils to purposeful activity, initiative, and independence 
in the use of his dictionary. 


3. To make the pupil’s dictionary his “real friend.” 


NOTABLE AUTHORSHIP 
Joseph Roemer, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
W. L. Matthews, Western Kentucky State Teachers College. 
E. E. Lewis, Ohio State University. 
Clifford Woody, University of Michigan. 


Net price 15c each, plus transportation 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRESIDENT WELLS HONORED 


Dr. Rainey T. Wells, president of Murray 
State Teachers College, has been elected 
to a responsible position with the Woodmen 
of the World Insurance Company. Presi- 
dent Wells has for many years been 
associated with this organization in an 
advisory capacity and recently was asked 
to become attorney for the organization. 


Dr. Wells became president of Murray 
State Teachers College in 1926. During 
the six years that he has served this 
institution it has made a_ remarkable 
growth in numbers of students and in 
quality of instruction. The faculty has 
been improved under his administration 
and an extensive building program has 
been completed. Murray State Teachers 
College, a young institution in American 
education, has become one of the strong 
state teachers’ colleges in the Union. Dr. 
Wells has always been a friend of education 
in Kentucky. We are sure that Kentucky 
will not lose his interest even though he 
is severing active relations with the educa- 
tional program of the State. 


OLDEST FREE SCHOOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES MARKED 


What is probably the oldest free school 
in continuous operation in the United 
States—a school built by George Washing- 
ton in 1785 and still in use by the public 
school system of Alexandria, Va., was 
marked with a bronze plaque Wednesday, 
December 14th. 

The Federal Office of Education, the 
Nationa! Education Association, the Wash- 
ington Society of Alexandria, and the 
American Legion participated in the cere- 
mony giving recognition to the old three- 
story brick Alexandria Academy building 
as an outstanding educational shrine. 


For years the true history of this build- 
ing was forgotten in Alexandria. Recently 
the researches of the Washington Society 
have established beyond question that 
this is the very school which the first 


President, according to a letter to Jefferson, 
created ‘‘for the education and support of 
poor children, especially the descendants 
of those who have fallen in the defense 
of their country.’”’ Washington also at- 
tended commencement exercises in this 
school. In his will he left the Academy 
$4,000. 

Robert E. Lee was a pupil in the school 
from 1818 to 1824. 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, was one of 
the three principal speakers at the exercises 
which were conducted by the Washington 
Society. This Society was organized by 
Washington’s Alexandria friends one month 
after his death, in order to carry on his 
charities, one of which was this free school. 
Commissioner Cooper spoke on “A 
National Shrine for Education.” Francis 
P. Gaines, president of Washington and 
Lee University, told of the remarkable 
contributions which Washington and this 
school made to education. Hugh T. 
Williams, national chairman of the 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion, spoke on “What Free Schools 
Mean to America.”” The United States 
Army band provided music for the occasion. 


STUDIES IN TAXATION 


Dr. J. W. Martin, director of the Bu- 
reau of Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, has recently 
issued four bulletins on Tax Research, two 
of which are reprints from the Tax Maga- 
sine, one from the July and August issues, 
1932, and one from the October 1932 issue. 

The reprints deal with the “Operation 
of the Real Estate Tax in Lexington, Ky.,” 
and “Organized Tax Research in the 
United States and Canada.”’ The other 
two bulletins issued by the Bureau of 
Business Research and the department of 
University Extension, relate to the ‘‘Possi- 
bilities of Income Tax as Sources of State 
and Local Revenue,” and ‘‘Selective- 
Excise and General-Sales Taxes as Sources 
of State-and-Local Revenue.” 
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December 12, 1932. 


To THE TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY: 


My New Year’s greetings to you are an 
expression of gratitude for the splendid 
manner in which you have maintained 
your professional morale, and the morale 
of your schools during this period of 
financial distress. You have kept the 
faith; and, despite reduced budgets and 
meager salaries, you are now giving the 
children of the State better schools than 
they have ever before enjoyed. 

The beginning of this new year finds 
old problems unsolved and new ones that 
demand solution; and in these unusual 
times, complicated by social and economic 
unrest, I would admonish you to have 
faith in Kentucky; faith in our institutions 
of public education; faith in yourselves—a 
militant faith that will point the way to 
a greater state and a happier citizenship. 
The destiny of this Commonwealth will 
be shaped and refined in the schools in 
which you are privileged to serve. 

James H. RICHMOND. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. J. HANIFAN 


According to a dispatch from Paducah, 
Mr. L. J. Hanifan, superintendent of 


schools in Paducah, died on Sunday, 
December 11th. Mr. Hanifan had not 
been in good health for a period of two 
years. 


Mr. Hanifan came to Kentucky ten 
years ago to become superintendent of 
schools in the city of Paducah. The 
public school system in the city has im- 
proved consistently under his administra- 
tion. He was a man of ability and 
integrity, and he thought clearly in the 
field of school administration. Few cities 
the size of Paducah have the advantage of 
a better school program than has been 
provided for this city under his administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Hanifan made a place for himself 
with the men and women in education in 
Kentucky. He was always fair and im- 
partial in his thinking, always interested 
in any movement that would build educa- 
tion in Kentucky, and he gave freely of 
his time and his energy to every movement 
that would improve educational conditions 


in this Commonwealth. He will be missed 
by his friends and by the profession. 
His good work in Paducah stands as a 
monument to his devotion to the cause of 
education. 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS 


In the adventurous and romantic days 
of the Clipper ships, with records for speed 
hardily won and jealously guarded, an 
ocean voyage was not the six-day pleas- 
antry we now enjoy amid palatial surround- 
ings on a modern liner. 

Not infrequently the urge for speed was 
the desire to be back home for Christmas 
and the New Year. So when this time 
drew near, the captain and crew bent 
every effort to shorten the trip. 

Throughout the fall and early winter 
months, the teachers of Kentucky have 
been on a voyage. Our passengers, the 
children, have been carried into the 
Treasureland of new experiences and oppor- 
tunities. To the little folk the voyage 
has been long. 

The fortunate among us have chartered 
our course back home for Christmas; the 
rest of us have found our joy in the happi- 
ness of others. 

May all of us serve more freely in the 
new year, and may there come to you 
this Christmas a veritable treasure ship 
of happiness full laden with a cargo of 
life’s most precious things, and may you 
have ‘fair weather’ through all the 
coming year. 

HARPER GATTON. 


WHAS OFFERS INFORMATION 
ON AMERICAN AIR SCHOOL 


The American School of the Air is broad- 
cast at 1:30 o’clock every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday afternoon 
on WHAS, radiophone of the Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times. 


These presentations take the form of 
dramas, and they are graded for different 
ratings of students. Literature, music, 
history, and geography are the subjects 
considered, and the form of a play or dia- 
logue makes the subject live for the pupil 
in a real, individual way. 





The School and the Child 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The welfare of the State constitutes the sole basis for the exist- 
ence of public schools. The State will be strong or weak in accord- 
ance with the physical, economic, intellectual, and spiritual strength 
of its citizens. The public school is the chief agency maintained by 
taxation for the development of good citizenship. 


Kentucky’s leaders of tomorrow will be recruited from the schools 
of today. Will this group have had the advantages of good schooling? 
This is our problem as administrators and teachers. Our interests 
cannot and should not be permitted to supersede those of the children. 
Our own economic welfare as teachers will improve in proportion to 
the improvement of educational opportunities for children. 


Is it not alarming that this is the first economic depression our 
country has experienced in which school support has decreased? This 
fact is especially significant when we consider that our schools were 
never before called upon to render the varied services that are now 
demanded of them. Some of our leaders are wondering if the great 
American experiment of free secondary education is to last. The 
schools are in our hands, even as the welfare of the future State is in 
our keeping. We must become missionaries for our cause. In addi- 
tion to performing our classroom responsibilities, it is our duty to 
present to its patrons a clear and accurate picture of the functions 
of the school. 


The Kentucky Educational Commission is vitally concerned with 
all of these problems, but limited time and means at its disposal make 
it impossible for it to do little more than propose a satisfactory plan 
of reorganization for our public schools. It is concerned with defin- 
ing the functions, determining the material aspects, and proposing a 
satisfactory plan for the support of our State school system. Ours 
is the responsibility as administrators and teachers to translate the 
recommendations of our Commission into a satisfactory school en- 
vironment for the children of the Commonwealth. 





Taz Reform in Kentucky 


By James W. MarrTIN, 


Director Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 


The 1930 Kentucky General Assembly 
passed a measure, known as the Equaliza- 
tion Law, designed to give the children 
in poor communities greater educational 
opportunity. In dealing with the measure 
the Court of Appeals in effect decided that 
no state law providing for distribution of 
school funds other than on a per capita 
basis could be valid under the Kentucky 
Constitution. If that is the case, it is 
patently impossible to equalize educational 
opportunity by grants of comparatively 
small amounts. 


However, it must be. recognized that 
every increase in the amount of money 
granted by the State has some tendency 
to improve the situation. 


For example: 
Observe two counties, one well-to-do, the 
other, poorer, each having the same tax 
rate. In the first case, the tax raises 
$28.00 a pupil; in the second, $7.00 a pupil. 
If the State per capita distributed be 
doubled—made $14.00 instead of $7.00 
and the local tax correspondingly reduced 
in each district, the net result would be a 


twenty-five per cent reduction in the one | 


case and a one hundred per cent cut in the 
other. Or, if the increased State support 
be superimposed on the present provision 
for education, the result would be an 
increase from $35.00 to $42.00 a pupil 
(sixteen and two-thirds per cent) in the 
one case and from $14.00 to $21.00 a pupil 
(thirty-three and one-third per cent)in the 
other. Or, whereas the total school money 
available was formerly forty per cent as 
much in the weak as in the strong district; 
it is after the change fifty per cent as great. 
Obviously this means a measure of equali- 
zation. It is not ideal, but something of 
the kind appears to be the best that can be 
done in Kentucky for the time being. 


The need for a fairer distribution offthe 
tax burden points in the same direction. 
It is generally recognized that the tax on 
tangible’ property constitutes the most 
onerous element in the general tax burden. 


So any tax reform is likely to lie along the 
line of reducing the tax on tangible property 
in the same measure as the increase in tax 
revenue raised by other means. This is 
true not only because of the unfair burden 
of a property tax utilized to raise an over- 
whelming proportion of tax income but 
also because improvement in administra- 
tion is essential. State administration is 
better and more economical than local 
administration, and the property tax is the 
one single instance of a tax that apparently, 
at least for the present, must be admin- 
istered locally. The cost of administering 
this measure amounts to more than 10 per 
cent of the revenue collected and the cost 
of administering the gasoline tax to less 
than 0.4 per cent of the revenue. 

Tax reform in Kentucky, in other 
words, appears to involve securing less 
from property taxes and correspondingly 
more from other sources. It has been 
shown by careful investigation that elimi- 
nation of the State tax on tangible property 
does not result in substantial reduction 
in the total tax revenue raised by property 
taxation; it has been shown too that 
refraining from imposition of a State 
property tax renders administration of the 
local property tax less effective. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that 
tax reform does not lie along the line of 
replacing the state property tax with 
other means of raising revenue. The 
conclusion must then be that such taxes 
should be used to replace local taxes. 
The educational situation, in other words, 
demands a larger proportion of support 
from state revenue sources; tax reform 
ideals demand that state taxes other than 
those on property be increased in conjunc- 
tion with reduction of local property taxes. 

But, the question comes, from what 
sources can Kentucky raise the several 
millions of additional State tax revenue 
necessary to give any substantial relief 
from local property-tax burdens? The 
answer lies along four separate lines, from 
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which choices may be made. The sug- 
gestion most frequently made is that 
additional sources of revenue be tapped. 
This is one possibility. Among the most 
available new revenue sources the following 
may be suggested, the annual revenue 
possibilities being stated roughly in terms 
of the average for the past five years: 


Tax on total pari-mutuel bettings at 5 
$1,200,000 
Tax on soft-drink sales at one cent in 
each five of retail price 1,200,000 
Tax on admissions to places of amuse- 
ment at one cent in each ten cents 


of admission charge 700,000 


Tax on sales of manufactured tobacco 
products at one cent in each ten 
cents of retail price 


Tax on sales of electric current at 2 
per cent 


The second possibility, that is, more 
effectively utilizing some of the revenue 
measures already employed, is even more 
readily available from the point of view 
of fairness, but can scarcely yield so much 
revenue. The most obvious case (outside 
of business taxation, which will be discussed 
later) is perhaps the inheritance tax. The 
Kentucky inheritance tax law could be 
made to produce roughly twice as much 
revenue as at present without any severe 
burden and without setting any new 
precedent in American practice. The 
most obvious improvement, probably, 
would be provision to prevent loss to the 
Federal Government of any part of the 
80 per cent credit which is offered on 
account of state death taxes. Heretofore, 
the State has virtually refused to take up 
to nearly $50,000 a year it could have had 
without imposing any added tax whatever 
on Kentucky estates. A second and a 
more important reform would be reduction 
of exemptions and of the sizes of brackets. 
The exemptions on direct heirs, in the 
light of the nominal minimum rates, might 
well be cut to a flat $2,000 as the law already 
provides for certain classes. Instead of 
brackets from $25,000 to $2,000,000, the 
range for the lower rates might well be 
made $10,000 or $15,000 and the maximum 
rate attained at (say) $500,000. Nomi- 
nally, the present rates are graduated up 
to 16 per cent, and that is probably high 


enough. Actually, however, the maximum 
rates are scarcely half as high as that, 
because no Kentucky legacies amount to 
$10,000,000. It is improbable any will 
ever be so large. By cutting exemptions 
and decreasing the size of brackets, as 
suggested, much additional revenue would 
be raised. 

A third method of producing additional 
State revenue would result from an 
improved business tax structure. The 
general corporation license tax produces 
comparatively little revenue and operates 
unfairly. At the present time a coal 
corporation operating a commissary can 
off-set its tobacco, margarine, and soft 
drinks licenses against its corporation 
license tax and thereby often avoid any 
payment. On the other hand, a dry goods 
corporation having no special taxable 
privileges other than its right to do business 
as a corporation must pay the full tax. 
Abolition of the offset provision would 
result in more revenue and greater fairness. 
But the capital-stock tax standing alone is 
a defective means of taxing business. 
Prosperous corporations might well be 
taxed in proportion to net income, as for 
example in New York, if it is desired to 
retain the capital-stock tax for application 
to corporations relatively unprofitable. 
Corporation income taxes are now imposed 
in approximately half the states. A second 
means of securing greater revenue from 
business taxes would be through enlarge- 
ment of the scope of severance taxes. At 
present the State imposes a tax on oil 
production but none on other mineral 
production or on timber exploitation. Even 
light taxes on these activities would 
produce on the average substantial revenue 
and if the rates were moderate would not 
materially injure the industries. In the 
case of gas, in particular, competitors 
generally impose a production tax, so that 
at present Kentucky gas is sold in competi- 
tion with the products of states having a 
moderate tax. Moreover, petroleum, pro- 
duction of which is taxed, is unimportant 
in comparison with coal, gas, and other 
minerals, production of which is now 
untaxed. 


Perhaps the fourth suggestion is most 
important from the point of view of tax 
reform. It contemplates the enlargement 
of our. present plan of personal taxation. 
It is an axiom in political theory that every 
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person having tax-paying ability ought to 
make some direct contribution to the sup- 
port of the State and its subdivisions. 
Today, it is possible for a man to have 
substantial income but be so situated that 
he will make no direct contribution what- 
ever to the support of Kentucky or to any 
of its local governmental agencies or 
services. It is true the law authorizes 
imposition of a poll tax; it is equally true 
that in much of the State none is levied. 
Moreover, in the event there is a poll tax, 
it is often dodged by a large number 
because the local administration is not 
vigorous. The most effective method of 
exacting some personal contribution from 
each person having tax-paying ability is 
through the utilization of a personal 
income tax with low exemptions, moderate 
rates, and reasonable graduation to secure 
from the well-to-do a contribution pro- 
portionate to greater capacity to pay. 
Such a measure could be used to raise from 
half a million to two or three million dollars 
without imposing a severe burden on any 
individual. It is already used thus in 
nearly half the states. 

The suggestion implied in the above 
discussion is simply that one important 
possibility of financial reform in Kentucky 
lies in increasing the State revenues and 
correspondingly cutting local educational 
support. The only means by which the 
State can distribute educational funds is 
fixed in the constitution in such a way 
that a large fund must be available before 
much equalization can be effected. The 
suggestion that this improvement in edu- 
cational finance is entirely consistent with 
improvement in the fairness of our tax 
system is also presented. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


“As we begin another year we must 
face the fact that the present emergency 
bids fair to affect the Office of Education 
adversely and seriously in its present 
efficiency, prestige, and future develop- 
ment,’”’ says the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in his annual report. 


The Office of Education is the branch of 
the government service maintained by 
Congress as a national clearing house of 
educational information, and is now operat- 
ing on an appropriation pared 34 per cent 
during the last fiscal year. ‘‘This is a 
serious matter in an office as meagerly 
staffed as is this one, where the discharge 
of one specialist means also the closing out 
of service and reasearch in a whole field of 
education,’’ the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion points out. 

In face of the small appropriation which 
the federal government contributes to 
the advancement of education in the United 
States through the Office of Education, 
have come increased demands for service, 
accentuated by economic conditions. ‘“‘In- 
coming mail during the year totaled 
approximately 250,000 pieces, an increase 
of 50 per cent over that of five years ago.” 

“During the past year the problems 
investigated by the Office of Education 
staff have been of three major types: 
(1) Those arising out of the present 
economic situation as it affects education; 
(2) those which may be termed status or 
descriptive studies of new and promising 
movements in education or of conditions 
for which there are frequent and urgent 
requests for information; and (3) those 
periodic studies of various phases of educa- 
tion for which, this office has long been 
considered authority.’”’ Replies to more 
than 250,000 letters, 114 publications, 
exhibits at conventions, articles for peri- 
odicals, and ‘‘School Life,” official monthly 
journal, gave Office-of-Education-collected 
facts to those who could make use of them. 

Thousands of teachers, parents, students, 
laymen, local school administrators, college 
and university heads, state departments of 
education, research workers, journals, news- 
papers, state teachers associations, and 
other organizations are included among 
those served by the Office of Education 
during the last fiscal year. 





Transylvania, Mother of Colleges 


By ARTHUR BRADEN, 
President Transylvania College 


An article that appeared in the Kentucky 
Progress Magazine of April 1930, by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Delcamp, entitled ‘‘Transyl- 
vania,” contains the following language: 


Thomas Jefferson paved the way for the estab- 
lishment of this institution, when in 1779 his bill was 
introduced into the Virginia Legislature to provide 
a general system of free education for that state. 
Its plan embraced a public school for every county, 
a college for every ten districts—the whole to culmi- 
nate in a great university. Transylvania was 
virtually chartered the next year, when the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia passed a law to vest 8,000 acres of 
escheated lands, formerly the property of British 
subjects in the “county of Kentucke,” in thirteen 
trustees “for a public school or seminary of learn- 
ing.” This action was taken “in order,” says 
the preamble of the bill, “to promote the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge even among its remote 
citizens whose situation in a barbarous neighbor- 
hood and savage intercourse might otherwise 
render unfriendly to science.” 


Thus it is evident that the purpose of the 
founders of Transylvania was to make 
useful knowledge available to all that 
country west of the Alleghany mountains, 
and it is interesting to note how Transyl- 
vania has mothered useful knowledge, 
especially in stimulating the founding and 
development of other institutions of higher 
learning. For a number of years Transyl- 
vania stood alone in the western wilderness. 
Founded in 1780 she opened her doors first 
in 1785 near Crowe’s Station. In 1788 the 
seminary was moved to Lexington, then 
the most important frontier village in the 
west, where she remains until this day. 


During the one hundred and fifty years 
of Transylvania’s existence she has sent out 
more than fifty college presidents and 
approximately six thousand teachers for 
the schools and colleges. Some of these 
were the first president of institutions that 
now occupy important stations in the world 
of education. For instance, James Sidney 
Rollins, who graduated from Transylvania 
in 1833, and who had served as a member 
of the Legislature in Missouri and also in 
Congress of the United States, was presi- 
dent of the boards of curators of the 


University of Missouri from 1869 to 1887. 
In 1872 the board declared him ‘Pater 
Universitatis Missouriensis.”” Dr. Robert 
Bishop, who had been a professor in 
Transylvania from 1804 to 1824, became 
the first president of Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio. Dr. James Blythe, a profes- 
sor in Transylvania from 1799 to 1832, and 
acting-president for sixteen years, resigned 
to become the first president of South 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, in 
1832. Josephus Hopwood, who graduated 
in 1873, was founder of Milligan College, 
Tennessee, and Lynchburg College, Vir- 
ginia. Alva Woods, president of Transyl- 
vania from 1828 to 1830, was a member of 
the first board of trustees of Georgetown 
College, and also became the first president 
of the University of Alabama in 1831. The 
Kentucky School of Medicine, in Louis- 
ville, was founded by the faculty of Tran- 
sylvania University, and the present School 
of Medicine of the University of Louisville, 
and indeed the University itself, grew out 
of influences that had their source on the 
campus of Transylvania. The same is true 
also of the Medical College of Cincinnati, 
which was founded by Daniel Drake, a 
professor in the Medical College of Transyl- 
vania from 1817 to 1823. Benjamin O. 
Peers, president of Transylvania from 1833 
to 1835, was the virtual founder of the 
public school system of Kentucky. 


Old Centre College of Danville, Ky., 
also had its relation to Transylvania—only 
in a different way. Perhaps the greatest 
president that Transylvania has ever had 
in her more than a century and a half of 
history was Horace Holley, a Unitarian. 
Previous to Holley’s administration the 
university had been under the control of 
the Presbyterians. What is now Centre 
College was organized in protest against 
Transylvania’s liberal president. Kentucky 
Academy at Pisgah was another protest 
institution, but was reunited with Transyl- 
vania Seminary to form Transylvania 
University in 1798. 
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Of course our favorite daughter is the 
University of Kentucky. This institution 
was a direct outgrowth of Transylvania. 
In 1865, following the Civil War, at which 
time Kentucky University was located at 
Harrodsburg, that institution was merged 
with Transylvania under the leadership of 
Regent John B. Bowman, and the combined 
institution was called Kentucky University. 
The plan directed by Regent Bowman 
‘was to unite sectarian and public educa- 
tion under one organization.’’ Accordingly 
the university was organized with a college 
of science, literature and arts, college of the 
Bible, college of law, agricultural and 
mechanical college, and a_ college of 
commerce. In addition to these there was 
an academy, which stood on the site now 
occupied by the Central Christian Church. 
A normal college was also a part of the plan. 


Regent Bowman conducted a vigorous 
financial campaign for the institution and 
raised a hundred thousand dollars within 
three months. He purchased what is now 
the Ashland and Woodland additions of 


the city of Lexington, including the 
residence of Henry Clay, wh'ch became 
his home. Everything seemed to be set 
for the development of one great university 
in Lexington; but soon controversy, which 
has marred Transylvania’s life so frequently, 
showed its ugly head with the result that 
the agricultural and mechanical college 
was separated from Transylvania (then 
Kentucky University). The latter institu- 
tion has gradually developed into the 
modern University of Kentucky. In 1908 
Transylvania reassumed her old name, 
dropping the name of Kentucky Univer- 
sity, in order to avoid confusion with the 
State university. 


The above are but a few instances in 
which Transylvania has mothered other 
institutions in the west. Careful research 
into the history of other colleges and 
universities would perhaps reveal a score 
of additional institutions which owe their 
life directly or indirectly to this college 
which has stood in Lexington for a hundred 
and fifty years. 
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GOOD READING 


Adventure 
504 double-column pages, illustrated 
$1.44 
Achievement 
540 double-column pages, illustrated 
$1.47 
(Net prices f. o. b. Columbus) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


venture” contains Kidnapped, The 
Lady of the Lake, Enoch Arden, As 
You Like It, and 67 other selec- 
tions, old and new. 


“Achievement” contains The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner, The House 
of Seven Gables, five of the Idylls 
of the King, Julius Caesar, and 50 
other selections. A rich variety of 
reading on the 9th and 10th grade 


levels! 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 





Economical Planning of New Schools 


By J. W. BRooKeEr, 
Director School Buildings and Grounds 


The second main division of the subject 
under discussion pertains to the planning 
of new schools. Involved in schoolhouse 
planning is practically every function of 
educational administration. Before a new 
school building can be efficiently planned, 
it is necessary that the educational program 
which the building is to house be clearly 
defined and thoroughly understood by the 
planner. The educational program, from 
which comes the educational specifications 
of the building, must be based on the 
philosophy of education held by those 
school officials who direct the school 
affairs of the district. Nowhere in school 
administration is there a more fertile field 
for the practice of genuine economy with 
improved efficiency than in the planning of 
school building programs. Unsuitable pro- 
grams and a rigid, inflexible, school 
organization cause more needless expendi- 
tures for schoolhouse construction than 
all other causes put together. 


As stated above, the first step in deter- 
mining any educational program is to set up 


the philosophy underlying it. This is the 
duty of school administrators. 
my purpose here to offer a few suggestions 
in this connection. These suggestions are 
based on the following fundamental prin- 
ciples adopted from an article by W. W. 
Carpender, Peabody Journal of Education, 


September, 1928. 


WE BELIEVE: 


1. That every child has a ri 
as many days as every other c 


2. That every child has a og to be instructed 
by a weil-trained teacher. 


3. That every child has a right to go to school 
in a building free from fire hazard. 


4. That every child has a right to attend school 
in a building that is located in a healthful environ- 
ment, that is scientifically built and equipped and 
kept sanitary. 


5. That every child has a right to be transported 
to school if travel distance is too great. 


6. That every child has a right to succeed in 
school. 


~ to attend school 


It will be ° 


7. That every child has a right to attend a school 
where medical and dental inspection is available 
without charge. 


8. That every child has a right to attend a 
school where organized play is considered a normal 
activity and it is provided. 


9. That every child has a right to attend a school 
where the love of home, the desire for its improve- 
ment, and an appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful is taught. 


10. That every child has a right to attend a 
school where co-operation in activities is encouraged. 


11. That every child has the right to attend a 
school where appreciation of society, its struggle 
and victories, are made clear; its challenge to the 
future made personal. 


12. That every child has the right to attend a 
school where the selection of the life work of each 
individual is not left to chance. 


13. That every child has a right to attend a 
school where the individual is trained for his life 
work. 


14. That every child has a right to attend a 
school where the problems of the school come from 
the problems of the community, state, and nation, 
and not altogether out of books. 


In order to employ these fundamental 
principles in an educational program for 
any specific school unit, it is necessary to 
set up certain definite standards. In the 
first place, new school buildings should be 
planned only for those centers in the school 
district where children may be brought 
together in sufficient numbers to insure 
more efficient and economical schools. No 
high school can be effectively maintained at 
a reasonable per capita cost with fewer than 
six teachers, and no elementary school 
should be established in which a teacher is 
called upon to teach more than one grade. 
For purposes of determining the number 
of teachers needed under such a program, 
forty-five pupils in enrollment may be con- 
sidered as an elementary teaching load, 
and thirty-five in enrollment as the high 
school teaching load. Of course, it is 
realized that road conditions will not yet 
permit the completion of such a program 
in many counties in Kentucky, but never- 
theless the organization should be set up 
as a desirable ultimate goal for every school 
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district of the State. School district 
boundaries in some instances may prove 
barriers to such a reorganization, and if 
this be true these school districts should 
work out a co-operative arrangement 
which will permit such an efficient and 
economical program. : 


Once this philosophy of education calling 
for fewer and larger but better buildings is 
accepted, the next step is locating the school 
centers and determining the type of work 
which the building is to house. No 
attempt will be made here to set up the 
technique of a study to determine these 
factors. Sufficient it is to say that a care- 
ful study must be made of all office records, 
school and federal census, elementary and 
high school population according to geo- 
graphic distribution, enrollment and attend- 
ance figures, instructional cost data, avail- 
able school sites, highway conditions, and 
other pertinent information. Such a study 
should be conducted by competent parties 
qualified to do the work but who are fully 
acquainted with local conditions. The 
findings of the study should clearly show 
the number of buildings needed, their 
approximate cost, their approximate loca- 
tion, and a comparison of the present 
school budget with that required for the 
reorganization program. A reorganization 
program based on the above standards will 
result in tremendous savings both in plant 
construction and operation and instruc- 
tional costs, and will provide. attractive 
and hazard-free physical conditions as well 
as enriched educational offerings for the 
school children of Kentucky. 


We come now to economies in the con- 
struction of the plant itself. After 
careful study has revealed the need of the 
new school building, the site has been 
scientifically selected and the educational 
specifications carefully written, there are 
certain building economies which may be 
practiced. In general these economies 
may be listed under three main heads: 
(1) Economies in the plan itself; (2) 
economies in building materials; (3) econo- 
mies in equipment. 


1. ECONOMIES IN THE PLAN ITSELF 


Simplicity is the outstanding character- 
istic of every good school-building plan. 
The plan must make adequate provisions 


for the education program with the elimina- 
tion of all waste space. In most of the 
schools in the State of Kentucky, much 
saving could have been effected by careful 
planning to secure proper size and arrange- 
ment of corridors, size of rooms, height of 
ceilings and location and number of stair- 
ways and exits. According to the report 
of the committee on schoolhouse planning 
of the National Education Association, 
at least fifty per cent of the floor plan of 
the school urtting should be devoted to 
instruction, not over twenty per cent to 
corridors and stairways, sixteen per cent 
for purposes of administration, ten per 
cent to walls and partitions, three per cent 
to flues, and one per cent to accessories. 
The greater the percentage of the floor plan 
that can be put to instructional use the 
more efficient the plant. 


The plan of the building must also be 
capable of being easily expanded, in order 
to permit economical additions to be made. 
This factor is made necessary because it is 
impossible to predict all of the require- 
ments of the future. Expansiveness may 
be obtained in the plan by placing stairways 
adjacent to the outside walls at the end of 
the building instead of placing them in the 
corridors, thus leaving the corridor free 
for additions. Certain special facilities, 
such as administrative rooms, toilets, and 
boiler and fuel rooms, should be planned 
of sufficient size to accommodate future 
extensions. 


2. ECONOMIES IN BUILDING MATERIALS 


The selection of building materials can 
better be based upon experience in their 
use rather than upon the advice of techni- 
cians. Factors to be considered in the 
economical selection of building materials 
are, (1) durability, (2) ease of upkeep and 
repair, and (3) initial cost. School buildings 
represent permanent investments and build- 
ing materials should never be selected 
simply because they are cheap. It is false 
economy to use shoddy construction to 
save in the initial cost and then to have 
large expenditures for upkeep and opera- 
tion and a generally unsatisfactory build- 
ing. Thelife-of.a school building is usually 
figured at thirty years-or more, and material 
should be selected that will endure for this 
length of time. Expenditures for cheap 
materials with low initial cost but which 
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must be replaced two or three times, 
amount to much more than the installation 
of better materials in the first place. 
Incidentally, replacement not only means 
a cost of material and labor, but also a 
disturbance to the use of the building. 


3. ECONOMIES IN EQUIPMENT 


In the past much money has been wasted 
on expensive mechanical equipment for 
school buildings. In other instances 
mechanical equipment has been installed 
that involves a large maintenance and 
operation cost. Many states have absurd 
regulations requiring a certain number of 
cubic feet of air per pupil per minute, which 
can be secured only by mechanical venti- 
lation. Kentucky is fortunate in having 
no such regulations. Located as we are, 
where the winters are comparatively mild, 
natural ventilation through the open 
window would seem to be the best method. 


At the time the plan of the building 
itself is developed, the plan of the educa- 
tional equipment should be made, showing 
the location and dimension of all equipment 
needed. The preparation of such equip- 
ment plans, at this time, will permit the 
piping of water and gas and the placing of 
electric outlets at the time the building 
is constructed. This is particularly essential 
for the special rooms necessary for high 
school work. Failure to show equipment 
layouts on the plan of the building will 
result in much expense and inconvenience 
in making the necessary service connections 
after the building has been completed. 


In conclusion, I wish to reiterate what 
has already been stated in this paper. 
Under present conditions it is necessary 
to take stock of our housing facilities as 
never before. Only when a school building 
is unsafe, insanitary, or entirely unsuited, 
or when careful organization and schedule 
making fails to provide adequate physical 
facilities for all pupils, can additional 
building be justified. Every economy 
must be practiced in the maintenance and 
operation of the school plant as long as 
efficiency is not impaired. Finally the 
planning of all new school buildings must 
be based on a carefully worked out educa- 
tional program to the end that a more 
economical and efficient school system may 
result. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The newest branch of America’s oldest 
municipal university is broadcasting a 
historical series of musicales on WHAS, 
radiophone of the Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times, at 8 o’clock each 
Wednesday night. 


The sequence, planned by Jacques Jolas, 
dean of the school and noted concert 
pianist, began with Bach, and it has come 
up to the time of Mozart. Subsequent 
programs in this interesting train of 
periods will bring the history of composi- 
tion up to the present, including works 
of a man so modern as George Gershwin. 


Two-piano works, string quartettes and 
quintettes, special vocal and instrumental 
solos, and full symphonic orchestra pieces 
are included in the presentations, which 
originate in the University of Louisville’s 
own WHAS studio on Belknap Campus. 


THE DIRTY SECOND-HAND BOOK 


Even if we accept the theory of some 
medical authorities that an old, second- 
hand school book is not a disease carrier, 
it remains, none the less, dirty and muti- 
lated—questionable to pass on from child 
to child. Who can say how often a shabby 
second-hand book breaks down respect 
for the book and its contents? 

It has always been a wonder of wonders 
that the parent-teacher associations, the 
mothers’ clubs, or some civic club in one 
or more states did not attack the hygienic 
side of the second-hand school book. 
Centainly the use of dirty, second-hand 
textbooks runs counter to all school 
teaching of personal cleanliness and good 
health practices. How soon the common 
drinking cup, the roller towel, fled once 
they got started! Second-hand school 
books are picked up hither and yon, from 
all kinds of homes—from the ratty garret 
or the water-soaked basement. 

As an indication of how it frequently 
works out to produce only a negligible 
saving—if it is to be called any saving 
at all—we know of one place recently in 
a neighboring state where a_ standard 
high school literature book was being 
sold in poor condition, second-hand, for 
approximately 10c less than the new volume 
would cost. How absurd! 





Indian Trails 


By Mrs. W. T. LAFFERTY, 
University of Kentucky 


Well-established paths made by wild 
animals in search of food or drink or salt 
were in existence in America long years 
before man came to note and make use 
of them. 


This was especially true in Kentucky, 
which was a natural game preserve, afford- 
ing refuge for small fur-bearing animals, 
hiding-places for wolves, foxes, and pan- 
thers, giant forest trees where wild turkeys 
made their nests, and salt springs in every 
direction to which the deer, the elk, the 
buffalo and even the pre-historic mastodon 
came in countless numbers for countless 
centuries, leaving a net-work of paths 
through the dense undergrowth for the use 
and benefit of man. 


The first comers were the mound- 
builders, those men of mystery whose 
strange earthworks record their mode of 
living, and whose stranger burial grounds 
reveal their belief in immortality. 


Then came the Indians, the Mingoes, 
Miamis, Shawnees, Delawares, and Wyan- 
dottes from the north; the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and Chickasaws from the south; 
the Illinois and Potawatamies from the 
west. They adopted the animal paths 
they found and added their own hunting 
trails, war trails, and trade trails. 


Kentucky was their Happy Hunting 
Ground and had not been the permanent 
home of any tribe for at least two centuries 
before the coming of the white man. 
Therefore, no hearthstones were destroyed 
in the settlement of it. 


It was in the early fall days we call 
Indian Summer that the Indians came in 
greatest numbers, the most beautiful 
season of the year in Kentucky when the 
hickories have turned yellow and the oaks a 
dusky red, and that soft blue haze hangs 
over the land like a misty veil. 


The simple children of the forest came 
on a holiday and sought out the salt 
springs at which the fur-bearing animals 
were wont to gather to lick the tasty salt. 


There they killed until they were satiated, 
selected a few choice pelts for tents and 
clothing, loaded their winter’s meat to- 
gether with their camp kettles on their 
Indian drags, and departed for their 
native villages. 


Now and then the Indian hunters came 
across an enemy tribe, and the streams ran 
red with blood. If the feuds were of long 
duration hunting trails became war trails. 
The difference is easily discernible as 
hunting trails were mere run-ways over 
which the Indians often traveled single file, 
usually about two feet wide, and sometimes 
two-feet deep. The war trails, on the 
other hand, were wider, deeper, and harder. 
They were flanked by secret hiding places 
from which they could pounce upon 
an unsuspecting pursuer. At strategic 
points, open places were left for camp 
grounds and the war road was kept clear 
of logs and debris. 


Only two or three outstanding Indian 
war roads are known to history but each 
runs north-south and each is designated as 
“The Great War Road.” 


The Great Warrior’s Path started at the 
Indian villages near Sandusky, Ohio, 
passed through the most populous Indian 
section of that state to the Ohio River 
crossing at the mouth of the Scioto and 
cut through Kentucky in an almost 
straight line, to Cumberland Gap, then on 
to the Cherokee towns of East Tennessee. 


Through vast stretches of pre-historic 
time the Ohio crossing at the mouth of the 
Scioto River, must have been a gateway 
through which communication took place 
between Central Kentucky, East Tennessee, 
and certain sections of Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, on one hand and the pre- 
historic settlement in Central Ohio, on 
the other. 


In Kentucky, the Warrior’s Path ran 
from the crossing at the mouth of the 
Scioto River to the Upper Blue Lick Spring 
where the Indians hunted and made salt 
for ages before the coming of the white 
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man. A second prong of it crossed the 
Ohio at Cabin Creek in Mason County 
and a third at Vanceburg in Lewis County. 
Near the Lower Blue Lick Spring in 
Nicholas County, the Path made connection 
with the Buffalo Trace, one of the oldest 
roads in America, and these two ll- 
important roads with their various branches 
became the main thoroughfares of Ken- 
tucky during the Revolutionary period. 


From the Blue Licks the Warrior’s Path 
passed by pre-historic salt works in Bath 
County and by prehistoric towns in Mont- 
gomery County near the present site of 
Mt. Sterling to the Shawnee hunting town 
of Eskippikithiki, twelve miles from Win- 
chester in Clark County. There the earth- 
works can still be clearly traced, for Eskip- 
pikithiki was a walled town, and imme- 
diately outside the log stockade was a log 
hunting lodge also stockaded, the head- 
quarters of John Finley, the fur-trader, 
who came each fall with pack-horses 
loaded with bright calico, mirrors, combs, 
and airy trifles, which he traded with 
Indians for their discarded pelts. These 
he loaded on his pack-horses and trans- 
ported to the Atlantic seaboard where he 
made a nice profit. While on his trading 
expeditions he became obsessed with a 
desire to see the country developed, and 
Boone, who listened attentively to his 
enthusiastic story, was inspired by him to 
come on his exploratory tour in 1769. 


Chartier’s band of the Shawneese con- 
tinued to hunt at Eskippikithiki until 1755. 
Catahecassa, or Black Hoof, the Shawnee 
chief, was born in the village and returned 
to it when an old man to tell thrilling tales 
of the village in Indian days, to the early 
settlers of Winchester. 


From Eskippikithiki, the war path 
reached the important and strategic Oua- 
sioto Pass, between Estill and Powell 
counties, and continued to the old ford of 
the Cumberland River in Bell County, 
where Pineville is now, then along Yellow 
Creek and the dangerous defile to Cumber- 
land Gap. 


The route of the Warrior’s Path is laid 
down on the Pownall-Evans Map of 1776, 
on the Filson Map of 1784, and on the 
Hutchins “Map of the Western Parts of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
South Carolina.”” It played an important 


and tragic part in the history of Kentucky. 

Over it the Cherokees of Tennessee and 
the Shawneese of Ohio traveled back and 
forth to wage their bitter warfare. Over 
it came savages led by British officers and 
supplied with British guns to harass and 
destroy the Kentucky forters. Over it the 
savages led their white captives to their 
Ohio towns where they tortured them, 
forced them to run the gauntlet, or burned 
them at the stake. Over it the Blue Licks 
salt-makers were carried into captivity in 
1778 by the Shawneese under Black Fish, 
who adopted Boone and re-named him 
“Big Turtle.” It was over the Cabin 
Creek prong that the attacking force came 
for the nine-day siege of Boonesborough 
conducted by such daring leaders as Black 
Fish, Boone’s adopted father, Molunthe, 
the Shawneese King, Catahecassa, who was 
born at Eskippikithiki, and Dagniaux 
De Quindre, the Frenchman, who was in 
the employ of “Hamilton the hair-buyer’”’ 
at Detroit. 


Other Kentucky War Roads laid down 
on ancient maps are Clark’s War Road 
from the Falls of the Ohio to the mouth 
of Licking, over which he led the Kentucky 
riflemen across the Ohio to destroy the 
Indian towns; and Bird’s War Road, which 
was also called the Licking Route. 


Along the Licking Route, in the summer 
of 1780, there was enacted one of the 
greatest tragedies of the Revolutionary 
War. At that time Captain Bird of His 
Majesty’s Eighth Regiment, came with a 
force of a thousand men, British, Canadians, 
Tories, and Indians in an effort to destroy 
the Kentucky forts. With them, they not 
only brought French swivels on horse back, 
but a cannon on wheels, the first and only 
cannon brought to Kentucky for that 
purpose. They came down the Miami 
and up the Licking by boat as far as the 
forks in Pendleton County and from there 
dragged it overland to Ruddle’s and 
Martin’s forts in Harrison and Bourbon 
ccunties. In order to do so, they cut the 
first road for wheels in Kentucky. After 
the massacre at Ruddle’s, the invaders 
took 470 men and women and children 
into captivity from the two forts and 
started back over the Licking Trail with a 
body of 1,400 people, the largest ever 
gathered together in the Wilderness of 
Kentucky up to that time. These helpless 
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Kentucky pioneers were taken to Canada 
where they were held in captivity for 
fourteen years, until Mad Anthony Wayne’s 
Treaty of Greenville set them free. 


Fortunately, trade trails were more 
numerous than war trails, for the Indians 
were great traders and traveled long 
distances on foot to obtain obsidian from 
the Rocky Mountains, pipe-stone from 
Minnesota, copper from the Great Lakes, 
and shells from the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Western Indians traveled hundreds of 
miles to obtain blankets from the Pueblos. 
Their commerce, like that of the ancients, 
was a simple exchange of wares for wares. 
Their wares were grain, pottery, furs, 
robes, tobacco, mats, canoes, embroidery 
of porcupine quills, baskets, pipes, etc. 


The Ottawas were so named because 
the word means ‘‘to trade,’”’ and they were 
recognized by their neighbors as inter- 
tribal traders, dealing in corn meal, 
sunflower oil, furs, skins, tobacco, and 
medicinal herbs. 


Some tribes were expert in making salt, 
which they bartered for shawls. The 
Cherokees were famous for their pipes, 
which they bartered all over the middle 
southern United States. Thus, exchanges 
passed from hand to hand and from tribe 
to tribe, covering long distances. Before 
the Indians obtained horses from the 
Spaniards, the trader carried his stock on 
his back, or used dog sleds. 


A network of Indian trails from Clarks- 
ville and Nashville, Tennessee, passes 
through West Kentucky, the most tragic of 
which is the Nashville-Saline River Trail. 
Leaving the old salt lick at Nashville the 
trail came into Kentucky near Guthrie, 
where it passed a mound, and to Hopkins- 
ville, where it passed another before it 
joined the Palmyra-Princeton Trail. At 
Princeton it forked, one prong leading to 
the pre-historic salt works on Saline River 
and crossing the Ohio at Fords Ferry, and 
the other, known as the Golconda prong, 
crossing the Ohio at Golconda, Illinois, then 
running due west to the Mississippi, 
opposite Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


In October 1838, the Cherokees of 
Georgia, Tennessee, and the Carolinas 
entered into a treaty with the United 
States Commissioners by which they ceded 
to our Government all their lands east of 


the Mississippi and agreed to move west 
of that great river. It was an unpopular 
treaty, for many of the Indians were 
successful farmers, owned considerable 
land which was well stocked, and had 
slaves to work for them. President Andrew 
Jackson issued a_ proclamation before 
retiring from office demanding fulfilment 
of the treaty though the Indians protested 
and were unwilling to move. 


General Winfield Scott in command of 
the United States Cavalry, was sent to 
collect the scattered tribes and arrange for 
their removal. They were divided into 
detachments of 1,200 each. A few went 
by water, but about 13,000 went by land, 
each detachment being led by appointed 
officers. The route took them through 
Tennessee and through Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, thence west, crossing the Ohio at 
Golconda, Illinois, and the Mississippi at 
Cape Girardeau. Provision stations were 
established about fifteen miles apart where 
food was supplied by contractors. 


The procession was picturesque and 
sad. ‘‘There were 645 wagons in the mid- 
dle of it; loaded with old men, women, 
and children, clinging to their blankets, 
cooking vessels, and other personal prop- 
erty, while the monotony of the procession 
was broken by hundreds of Indians on 
foot and riding horseback.”’ 


The citizens of Hopkinsville were very 
kind to them, taking the most prominent 
into their homes and throwing open their 
churches to them. During his stay, the 
noted Chief Whitepath became ill and 
died, and so did Fly Smith, the Baptist 
preacher, who was a good old man noted 
for his oratory and beloved by his people. 
Both were buried in a clump of cedars by 
the roadside and a simple monument was 
placed over each grave. 

The Indians reached their destination in 
March 1839, after nearly six months of 
bitter experiences along the way and a loss 
of 4,000 souls from disease and exposure. 

The graves of the Indian leaders, Fly 
Smith and Whitepath, have long since 
been obliterated. The five Council Trees 
that stood in front of the court house and 
under which the Cherokees held council 
during their westward trek, have been 
destroyed and now the Indian Migration 
and all other Indian Trails in Kentucky 
are a part of our history, almost forgotten. 





Desirable Changes in College 
Entrance Requirements 


By Mark GODMAN, 
State High School Supervisor 


The fifteen four-year standard colleges 
of this State are members of an organiza- 
tion known as the Association of Kentucky 
Colleges and Universities. Both public 
and private high schools are accredited by a 
committee of this association. When one 
examines the catalogs of these institutions, 
one finds that it is an advantage, as well 
as a distinction, for a high school to be 
accredited by this committee. This is 
evidenced by the fact that graduates of 
accredited high schools are admitted into 
all of these institutions without being 
required to take entrance examinations; 
provided, of course, they present the fifteen 
or sixteen acceptable units. This distinc- 
tion is necessary because two of the colleges 
require sixteen acceptable units, while the 
other thirteen are satisfied with fifteen 
units. 


Not all of those who seek admission to 
college, however, are graduates of ac- 
credited schools. The question is, what 
do the colleges do with these applicants? 
It appears from the catalogs that students 
coming from non-accredited high schools 
who present the acceptable fifteen or six- 
teen units, as the case may be, are admitted 
to freshman standing, provided they pass 
the required entrance examinations. The 
institutions are not agreed, however, as to 
the subjects in which the applicants should 
be examined. Three state that these 
subjects are English, plane geometry, 
algebra, and two other subjects of one 
unit each. The regulations of three other 
institutions read the same, except that 
instead of specifying algebra and plane 
geometry, they say mathematics. One 
confines the examination to English, 
mathematics, and United States history, 
while two do not specify the subjects in 
which the applicant is to be examined. 
One institution states that the applicant 
must ‘‘pass entrance examinations in at 
least three cardinal branches of the high 
school curriculum,’’ while another requires 


examinations in English, geometry, and 
two other subjects of the applicant’s 
choosing. Three of the colleges say nothing 
through their catalogs regarding entrance 
examinations for students who come from 
non-accredited schools. 


A number of school people are under the 
impression that our colleges require high 
school graduation of an applicant before 
he will be admitted. Such is not the case. 
Only in the case of one institution does it 
appear that actual graduation is required. 
The catalogs of the other institutions, 
and these must be taken as official state- 
ments, all indicate that an applicant who 
presents the acceptable fifteen or sixteen 
units and passes the required entrance 
examinations may be admitted to fresh- 
man standing even though he is not a high 
school graduate. 

There is one feature of college entrance 
in which all of the institutions agree. 
They agree that there are certain basic 
units which all applicants must present 
before they will be given full freshman 
standing. When one turns to find aut 
what these basic and all-important units 
are, one finds disagreement. Eleven of 
the institutions contend that these basic 
units are three in English, one in algebra 
and one in plane geometry. Four of the 
institutions, however, contend that these 
units are not sufficient. Two of them add 
one unit each in science and history. No 
particular history or science is specified. 
Both institutions feel concerned about 
foreign language. One, while not actually 
requiring it, nevertheless makes it clear 
that ‘‘the. number of semester hours 
required for graduation will depend upon 
the number of units of foreign language 
offered for entrance’; the other advises 
the applicant that if at least two units in 
foreign language are not offered for 
entrance, then additional work in language 
will be required in college. Another 
college requires one unit in history in 
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addition to the five basic units required in 
all of the institutions. This college 
announces that in addition to these 
required units, two units in a foreign 
language will be required of all applicants 
on and after the beginning of the college 
session of 1933-1934. 


When one turns from a study of basic 
units and specific institutional requirements 
to a consideration of elective units that 
will be accepted, one finds more disagree- 
ment. Five of the institutions fail to list 
in their catalogs the electives that they 
will accept. Hence, they cannot be con- 
sidered in this part of this discussion. The 
ten institutions that do set forth the 
electives that they will accept, agree in 
accepting one unit in English in addition 
to the three units required in this subject. 
Public speaking is acceptable for entrance 
credit in only one institution, and credit in 
Bible is likewise acceptable in only one 
institution. Three institutions state that 
they , will recognize as much as one unit 
of credit in education. 


All of the institutions state that they will 
accept as many as three ynits in French, 
German, or Spanish. Seven of them 
continue to state that they will accept as 
many as three units in Greek, even though 
Greek is not taught in any of our high 
schools. All will accept four units in 
Latin. It is interesting to note that seven 
of the ten institutions will accept one unit 
in any of the foreign languages listed. 
The other three demand that the applicant 
present two units in a given language 
before any credit in that particular language 
will be accepted. One college adds to the 
diversity with the statement that it will 
accept as many as two units in oriental 
languages. 


When one turns to the mathematics 
group, one finds all of the institutions 
agreeing to accept one unit in plane geome- 
try, one-half unit in solid geometry, 
one-half unit in trigonometry, and as 
many as two units in algebra. Three 
colleges disagree with the other institutions 
in not accepting credit in advanced 
arithmetic, while one ignores advanced 
arithmetic, but agrees to accept one-half 
to one full unit in commercial arithmetic. 


In the science group, one finds five 
institutions accepting one-half unit credit 
in general science, biology, chemistry, and 


physics. Another agrees that general 
science and biology may be accepted as 
one-half unit courses, but requires the full 
unit for chemistry as well as physics. 
Still another contends that biology, chem- 
istry, and physics should be taught as 
full unit courses, but is willing to relent in 
the case of general science and accept one- 
half unit in it. For some reason one college ig- 
nores biology altogether as a college prepara- 
tory course. It is interesting to note that 
eight of the institutions continue to record 
the fact that they will accept one-half to 
one full unit in geology, despite the fact 
that this course is not taught in any of our 
high schools. General science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics are full unit subjects 
and the State Program of Studies requires 
that they be so taught. Only one institu- 
tion of higher learning agrees with the 
position of the State Board of Education 
and requires a full unit of credit in each of 
these courses if they are presented for 
college entrance. I am wondering why so 
many of the institutions continue to accept 
one-half unit of credit in these courses when 
they are so generally recognized as full 
unit courses. 


When one turns to the social studies 
group, an interesting situation is found. 
One would gather from the catalog of one 
college that it is willing to accept as many 
as eight units in this group. Two state 
that they will not accept more than four 
units, while one confines its acceptance to 
three units. It appears that only one 
college recognizes the fact that the State- 
adopted course in Problems of Democracy 
is a composite course covering the fields 
of advanced civics, sociology, and econom- 
ics. 


One reaches this conclusion because 
this particular institution states that if 
one unit in Problems of Democracy is 
offered, then no credit will be accepted in 
economics or sociology. Why this school 
does not make the same statement con- 
cerning advanced civics is puzzling to 
explain. Most of the institutions state 
that they will accept one-half unit in 
political economy. I know of no high 
school that teaches this course as such. 
One can imagine how a principal is puzzled 
in trying to figure out whether one of his 
social studies courses is or is not political 
economy. 
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Let us consider subjects that are voca- 
tional in nature. Take home economics 
for example. The institutions accept two 
units in this field. Sometimes the units 
are listed as one in sewing and one in 
cooking. Today, home economics is 
organized on the unit basis. The units 
are so organized as to include all the differ- 
ent phases of home making. Since this is 
true, credits for college entrance should not 
be referred to as sewing or cooking, but 
rather as home economics I, and home 
economics II. Let us take art as another 
example. Art, as such, is not recognized 
for college entrance. The only work which 
the institutions recognize that might even 
be considered as art is free-hand drawing. 
It is interesting to note that salesmanship 
is acceptable as an entrance unit by most 
colleges, while typewriting, which is taught 
in many of our best high schools, is un- 
worthy of recognition in more than one. 


The State Board of Education has 
adopted high school curricula for the State. 
The programs of study outlined in these 
curricula for various types of high schools, 
depending upon the number of teachers 
employed, are unified, consistent, and clear. 
In connection with each program the 
amount of credit that may be earned in 
each subject is clearly indicated. It strikes 
me that the higher institutions, if they 
wish to continue to accept pupils on the 
basis of high school units, should study 
these curricula and outline their admission 
requirements in keeping with the programs 
adopted by the State and followed by the 
high schools. This procedure would tend 
to unify our school program as well as the 
whole educational system of the State and 
would certainly lead to a closer and more 
logical articulation of the work of the high 
school and college. If this were done, 
then one would not find college catalogs 
indicating that institutions will accept 
one-half credit in physics or chemistry, for 
example. Neither would one find them 
outlining geology, oriental languages, nor 
Greek for college entrance. Home econom- 
ics would no longer be referred to as 
simply work in cooking and _ sewing. 
Typewriting, instead of being ignored, 
would be given its rightful recognition as 
one of the most important courses in the 
whole commercial curriculum. In other 
words, it strikes me that our higher institu- 


tions can and should agree upon a unified 
program for college entrance that is in line 
with the programs and practices approved 
by the State and followed by the schools. 
I am sure that if this were done, our 
institutions would discard a great deal of 
the deadwood that their catalogs are 
now carrying in this connection. This 
deadwood they continue to carry, probably 
not so much from preference as from 
tradition and custom. 


There is one curious commentary on 
this whole matter of college entrance and 
articulation of the work of the high school 
and college which should be considered. 
I refer to the practice of most colleges 
ignoring the character and amount of 
credit that one has earned in certain 
subjects in high school once he is admitted 
to college, Let us take examples. Here 
is a student who presents only one unit 
in social studies for entrance—say Ameri- 
can history. Here is another who not only 
presents American history, but two units 
in European history, and possibly American 
government in addition—and yet, in most 
colleges, if not all, these two students must 
pursue the same freshman history course 
in college. In some colleges, so I am 
informed, in exceptional cases a student 
who presents a unit of high school chemistry 
or physics goes into second-year chemistry 
or physics in college, but ordinarily he 
goes into freshman chemistry or physics 
side by side with the student who presents 
no science unit whatever for entrance. The 
same statement is true even though he 
presents four units of science. Contrast 
this with the general policy which I under- 
stand is followed in the languages. Here 
the policy is different. A student who 
presents two units in French enters second- 
year French in college and the same is true 
of other languages. It may be that there 
is a fundamental distinction between the 
function of high school chemistry pursued 
by a student preparing for college and 
freshman college chemistry as offered to a 
classmate of the same student who has had 
no high school chemistry at all. I must 
admit that I fail to see the distinction, 
especially when the high school and college 
happen to use the same textbook. I wonder 
if the institutions are overlooking one great 
fact with reference to our high schools that 
did not exist to any great extent ten to 
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fifteen years ago. The modern high school 
has a library and a science laboratory that 
are far better equipped and more generally 
used today than they were in the past. 


Some may say what does this have to do 
with college entrance? It has everything 
to do. It is an immense and far-reaching 
problem for secondary education. If our 
educational system is to be articulated; 
if it is to be a continuous thing with’ each 
level of work falling naturally and easily 
into the grade of work next above it; then 
this scheme of repetition of effort and waste 
of time and money must be studied with a 
view to improvement. If it is true that 
secondary education is not laying a proper 
foundation for college work; if it is true as 
this policy seems to indicate, that the 
foundation that secondary education is 
laying is sand rather than solid rock; 
then it is imperative that we take stock and 
revamp the whole machine. If students 
who have completed given courses in high 
school are to be required to take practically 
the same courses over in freshman college 
classes along with those who have never 
had these courses, then we may consider 
high school units like political platforms, 
simply good things to get in on, but 
automatically out of date and to be ignored 
once the student enters college halls. I 
cannot offer the proper solution. Public 
school officials alone cannot solve it. 
Neither can college authorities alone solve 
it. It must be solved by all working 
together to wipe out inconsistencies, to 
wipe out waste, and to arrive at a reasoned 
and logical articulation of the work of 
these two great units of our educational 
system. 


It may be that we are on the wrong 
track in this whole business of preparation 
for college. It may be that the pattern 
of high school credits which the student 
offers for entrance has little or nothing to 
do with his scholastic success in college. 
Douglass! found, for example, that students 
who present two units of credit in foreign 
language do no better on the average in 
college than do students who present no 
units in that field. He also found that 
there was no relationship between the 
amount of credit students presented in 
vocational subjects and scholastic success 
in college. Yates? made an extensive 
study of this problem. From the data 
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which he gathered no conclusions can be 
drawn that any one type of high school 
curriculum is superior to others for the 
purpose of college preparation. 

Not only do the results of these studies 
indicate that entrance requirements based 
upon minimums of earned credits in 
specified subject-matter fields are useless 
in distinguishing between good and poor 
college risks, but so do the results of most 
of the other scientific investigations that 
have been made upon this subject. As one 
reads the findings of these studies, one 
wonders about it all. One wonders if it 
would not be a desirable thing to put 
more emphasis on oriental test scores, 
subject-matter tests, high school marks 
and principals’ ratings on college promise 
and less emphasis on kinds and number of 
given units for college entrance. Frankly, 
I do not know the solution. This I do 
know and that is our present method of 
selecting students for higher education is 
missing the mark. In this field Iam nota 
prophet. It strikes me, however, that one 
person’s prophecy is as good as another’s 
in this regard. Having this feeling, I 
hand on to the reader a prediction made 
by a student of this subject who recently 
announced that he was convinced ‘‘that a 
few decades hence our present practice 
of selecting college entrants on the basis 
of minimum credits in certain fields of high 
school instruction will seem a curious 
and inexplainable anomaly.” 

1. Douglass, H. R. The Relation of Pattern of High School 


Credits to Scholastic Success in College. The North Central 
Association Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 283-297, 

2. Yates, The Type of High School Curriculum Which Gives 
the Best Preparation for College. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, University of Kentucky, Vol. II, No. 1, 
September, 1929, 





The Over-Supply of Teachers 


By Atonzo F. Myers, 
Professor of Education, New York University 


It was apparent to many educators as 
early as 1928 that a serious over-supply of 
teachers was accumulating in the United 
States. It should have been apparent that, 
unless this over-production of teachers was 
checked promptly, there must be serious 
consequences in the form of reduced 
/Salaries for teachers and eventually in a 
lowering of the quality of those seeking 
admission to the profession. The current 
depression has only hastened and accen- 
tuated asituation which was the inevitable 
result of our failure to heed the danger 
signals of 1928 or earlier. 


In order that we may understand our 
present situation and what should be done 
about it, we must review briefly the period 
from the end of the World War to the 
present with reference to teacher demand 
and supply. In 1919 there was an alarm- 
ing shortage of teachers in all sections of 
the country. The reasons for this shortage 
were easily understood. Many teachers 
had left the classrooms to enter the military 
service or to engage in occupations essential 
to the prosecution of the war. They did 
not return to teaching because salaries for 
teachers were not as attractive as those 
which were being paid in other occupations. 
For the same reason young people did not 
choose to enter the teaching profession at 
that time. The public understood this 
situation and co-operated intelligently with 
educators in bringing about a satisfactory 
adjustment. It is probable that a large 
majority of all persons who were teaching 
at that time received the largest percentage 
increase in salary, effective September 1920, 
that they have ever received in one year, 
before or since. 


Other constructive measures which served 
to restore a proper balance between teacher 
demand and supply were the following: 
Increase in facilities for teacher training, 
accompanied by energetic campaigns for 
recruiting students, minimum salary legis- 
lation, salary schedules, retirement legisla- 
tion, and tenure laws. The result of all 
these measures was that by 1925 or 1926 


the balance between teacher demand and 
supply was restored and there was no 
longer any danger of a shortage of teachers. 
This period, from 1919 to 1926, may be 
considered as representing one-fourth of a 
possible cycle. It is probable that the 
period from 1926 to 1932 represents the 
completion of one-half of the cycle. In 
1932 we find, as in 1919, that the relation- 
ship between teacher demand and supply 
is badly out of balance. The over-supply 
of teachers in 1932 is as striking a character- 
istic of the situation as was the under-supply 
in 1919. 


Let us suppose that the cycle must be 
carried through to its logical completion. 
Presumably by about 1939 there would be 
restored a proper balance between teacher 
demand and supply. This could be accom- 
plished through successive reductions in 
salaries, with the consequent discourage- 
ment of prospective new entrants to the 
profession. At the same time the abler 
and more aggressive members of the profes- 
sion would discover that their services 
could be more adequately regarded in 
other occupations. Many of the institu- 
tions now engaged in the preparation of 
teachers would be discontinued or con- 
verted to other purposes. The year 1939, 
then, would represent the completion of 
three-fourths of the cycle. 


Through the continuance and accelera- 
tion of the same factors mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, we should reach the 
completion of the cycle about 1945. There 
would then be an acute shortage of teachers. 
The status of teaching as a profession 
would again be at its lowest point. There 
would be little reason for any intelligent 
young person to choose teaching as a 
career. At this point we might expect the 
public to take cognizance of the situation 
and to inaugurate measures looking toward 
a correction. 


The foregoing discussion is predicated 
upon the assumption that nothing will be 
done to interfere with the simple operation 
of the economic theory of supply and 
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demand. Our behavior during the first 
half of this suggested cycle provided little 
justification for the belief that anything 
will be done about it. Let us consider the 
situation from the point of view of discover- 
ing the mistakes of the period from 1919 
to 1932 and of endeavoring to formulate 
a defensible course of action for the future. 


During the period from 1919 to 1926 
there was a_ successful and concerted 
attack upon the problem presented by an 
acute shortage of teachers. That problem 
was relatively simple. With the exception 
of a brief period in 1921, it was a period 
of increasing prosperity. Consequently, 
the public was disposed to consider sympa- 
thetically the very real difficulties of our 
profession. Teachers naturally were dis- 
posed to give enthusiastic support to a 
movement which so obviously was in their 
own interest. That was the period when 


little normal schools were becoming large 
They liked that. 


Our first great mistake occurred when 
about 1926 we failed to see that the promo- 


teachers colleges. 


tional work had gone far enough. We were 
unable or unwilling to consider intelligently 
our situation at that time and to establish 
new policies and new courses of action in 
harmony with the changed conditions. 
The teachers colleges continued to recruit 
students and to expand. Teachers con- 
tinued to be interested on bigger and 
better salary schedules. The public con- 
tinued to lend its sympathetic support. 
What should we have done, and why did 
we not do it? As a profession, we should 
have displayed an intelligent and active 
interest in elevating the standards for 
admission to teaching as rapidly as the 
conditions of demand and supply would 
permit. It is to our everlasting discredit 
as a profession that in the school year 1932— 
1933 more than one-half of the elementary 
school classrooms in the United States are 
presided over by teachers with less than 
one year of preparation beyond the secon- 
dary school. Our teachers colleges should 
have ceased endeavoring to grow J/arger 
and should have set about growing better. 
Instead of recruiting they should have 
begun selecting. 


Why did not these things happen? 
Among the principal reasons may be 
mentioned the following: 


1. Teachers have not been and are not 
now professionally conscious. Indeed, until 
very recently the number of years on the 
average that teachers remained in the pro- 
fession were so few that it was not reason- 
able to expect the teaching group to regard 
their occupation as a profession. This fact, 
considered along with the low requirements 
for certification, precluded the possibility 
that teachers would be a _ professionally 
conscious group, jealously safe-guarding the 
standards and conditions of admission to 
their profession. Fortunately, now, in 
certain states the average amount of 
teaching experience is in excess of ten 
years, and the minimum requirement for 
admission to elementary teaching is three 
to four years of professional preparation. 
In these states there is the possibility of the 
development of a professional attitude 
toward teaching. 


2. We have failed to establish in a 
majority of the states adequate control, 
co-ordination, and regulation among the 
agencies which train and certificate candi- 
dates for the teaching service. The prepara- 
tion and certification of teachers should be 
recognized as a function and responsibility 
of the State. A central authority, the 
state board of education, should control all 
publicly supported teacher-training institu- 
tions in the State, should regulate the 
conditions of admission and the output of 
all such institutions, should be charged 
with responsibility for accrediting and 
regulating the output of teachers in 
privately supported teacher-training agen- 
cies, should fix the requirements for certifi- 
cating teachers, and should be the agency 
for the issuance of all certificates for 
teachers. Such a high degree of centraliza- 
tion of control, co-ordination, and regula- 
tion depends for its success upon the very 
finest leadership the State can command. 
There should be a non-salaried lay ‘state 
board of education. This board should 
choose as its chief executive officer a com- 
missioner of education who is qualified to 
give vital and aggressive leadership and 
direction to the educational program of 
the State. 


If the disastrous cycle is not to be per- 
mitted to proceed on its logical and natural 
course, with results equally devastating 
to the interests of those being educated 
and of those who make teaching their pro- 
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fession, school people themselves must set 
about initiating those reforms which should 
have been initiated in 1926. A professional 
group must safeguard the standards for 
admission to its profession. The public 
never elevated the standards of any pro- 
fession. That is distinctively a task for 
the profession itself. Furthermore, we 
can not expect the public to respect a 
profession which has never learned to 
respect itself. 


It may safely be assumed that the public 
is interested and will continue to be inter- 
ested in good schools. It is not the fault 
of the public that we have glorified admin- 
istration, supervision, buildings, and equip- 
ment, and have had relatively little to say 
about the prime importance to a sound 
educational program of the classroom 
teacher. In the present period of financial 
depression, when every item of public 
expenditure is being scrutinized carefully 
and when reductions in appropriations for 
education along with other essential public 
services are unavoidable, it is an obligation 
of our profession to inform the public 
relative to those items in the school 
budget which can not be reduced without 
seriously impairing the efficiency of the 
educational program. The public should 
be informed that a good teacher in the 
classroom provides more of the elements 
essential to a good school than all other 
factors combined, and that without such a 
teacher no school can possibly be satis- 
factory. All other educational services, ad- 
ministration, supervision, buildings, equip- 
ment, textbooks, and supplies, can be 
justified only to the extent that they render 
effective assistance to the classroom teacher. 


If we can emerge from this period of 
depression with the classroom teacher 
restored to his proper place as the central 
figure in American education, we shall have 
advanced the cause of education immeasur- 
ably. There_is not now, and there never 
has been an over- “supply of properly 
qualified teachers. There is a_ serious 
over-supply of persons certificated for 
teaching. 


The only time when it is possible to 
elevate the standards for admission ‘to 
teaching is a time like the present, when 
more people desire to teach than can be 
supplied with teaching positions. It is our 


present task to insist that the agencies 
which prepare and certificate teachers shall 
place the stamp of approval only upon 
those who are worthy to become members 
of the profession of teaching. We may 
confidently expect the enthusiastic support 
of the public in a movement looking toward 
the provision of a well-educated, profes- 
sionally trained teacher for every class- 
room. 
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Disparities in Financial Support 
of the Public Schools 


By W. C. BELL, 
Department of Education 


The amount of school revenue derived 
from levying the maximum or a lesser tax 
rate in any county, city, or graded school 
district is conditioned upon the natural 
factors involved. So vitally do these 
natural factors affect the per census-pupil 
revenue arising from school district taxa- 
tion that an attempt to raise funds ample 
to finance the State school program in 
many districts would amount practically 
to confiscation of the property taxed. 
Aside from the tax burden imposed upon 
these school districts, amazing disparities 
in per census-pupil revenue and gross 
inequalities of educational opportunity 
necessarily result. These disparities can- 
not be justified when the real purpose of a 
public school system is considered. An 
analysis of the school revenue derived 


from state-wide taxation and from schoo] 
district taxation during the school year 
ended June 30, 1932, assembled in chart or 
graph form, readily reveals amazing dis- 
parities in financial support of our county, 
city, and graded schools. The county 
school district chart is presented with this 
article. 


It conveys a comprehensive picture of 
the per census-pupil revenue made available 
through state-wide and through county 
school district taxation to each of our 
120 county school districts. 


The chart is made up of 120 vertical 
bars and four transverse lines intersecting 
each bar. Each bar represents a county 
school district; it is divided into two well- 
defined parts; the lower or shaded part 
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shows the State per capita, available 
through state-wide taxation; the upper 
or non-shaded part conveys an approxima- 
tion of census-pupil revenue, available 
through school district taxation. 


Four well-defined lines cross the chart 
intersecting each of the vertical bars. 
They are identified by the letters “A,” 
“B,” “C,” and “D.” Line ‘‘A”’ represents 
the zero level of public school finance. 
Line “B”’ parallels line ‘‘A’’; it represents 
the level of State per capita support. 
The plane included between lines ‘‘A”’ and 
“B” represents the real basis of financial 
support or the equalizing factor of the 
State’s public schools. 


Line ‘“‘C” does not parallel lines ‘‘A”’ 
and “B.” In crossing the entire page of 
the chart, it varies up or down in accord- 
ance with the per census-pupil cost of 
instruction in the respective county school 
districts; it, therefore, intersects each of 
the 120 vertical bars. Its point of inter- 
section on each bar indicates approximately 
the level of census-pupil instruction cost 


of the county school district represented 
by that bar. 


Line “‘D” likewise does not parallel lines 
“A” and “B.”’ It varies up or down in 
accordance with the aggregate per census- 
pupil revenue available to the respective 
120 county school districts; it describes an 
irregular skyline touching the vertex of 
each of the 120 vertical bars. 


The chart also shows that the boards 
of education of the respective 120 county 
school districts levied tax rates ranging 
from the maximum legal rate of 75 cents 
down to 30 cents. Fifty-three county 
school boards of education levied the 
maximum legal rate of 75 cents; twelve 
levied a rate of 60 cents; thirty levied a 
rate of 50 cents; one levied a rate of 30 
cents, etc. As organized, the chart divides 
the 120 county school districts into groups 
with reference to the tax rate levied. 


Since approximately two-thirds of our 
school population reside in county (rural) 
school districts, the chart conveying the 
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’ from district taxation 


analysis of revenue available to each of 
the 120 county school districts is presented 
first. There are even greater disparities 
in the financial support of either the city 
or graded school districts than in the 
county school districts. For instance, dur- 
ing the school year 1931-32 revenue 
arising from district taxation in graded 
school districts ranges from $2.62 per 
census-pupil in Packard graded _ school 
district, where the tax rate levied was 
75 cents, up to approximately $860 per 
census-pupil in Anchorage graded school 
district, where the district tax rate levied 
was 50 cents. Likewise revenue arising 
in city school 
districts ranges from approximately $15.00 
per census-pupil in Corbin city school 
district, where the tax rate levied was 
$1.50, up to approximately $80.00 per 
census-pupil in Ft. Thomas city school 
district, where the tax rate levied was 
85 cents. 


Of the fifty-three county school districts 
where the maximum tax rate was levied, 


the district per census-pupil revenue ranges 
from approximately $36.00 in Ballard 
county school district down to approxi- 
mately $4.00 in Wolfe county school 
district; thus the county board of educa- 
tion of Wolfe County by levying the same 
maximum tax rate realized from school 
district taxation approximately one-ninth 
as much as did the Ballard county school 
district. 


Of the twelve county school districts 
where the tax rate levied was 60 cents, 
the district per census-pupil revenue ranges 
from approximately $40.00 in Boone county 
school district down to approximately 
$5.00 in Monroe county school district; 
thus the county board of education in 
Monroe County by levying the same tax 
rate of 60 cents realized approximately 
one-eighth as much revenue as did the 
Boone County board of education. 


The board of education of thirty county 
school districts levied a 50-cent tax rate; 
Fayette County realized a per census-pupil 
district revenue of approximately $42.00; 
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Adair County realized a per census-pupil 
district revenue of approximately $5.00; 
thus by levying the same tax rate of 50 
cents, the Adair County board of education 
realized approximately one-eighth as much 
as did the Fayette County board. 


It appears that the major responsibility 
of financing the State’s public school 
program is borne by district taxation; 
furthermore, it appears that the per 
census-pupil revenue varies in each instance 
in accordance with the property valuation 
behind the census-pupil. Disparities in 
financial support and inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity necessarily result. 


The per census-pupil instruction cost 
curve points just as definitely to inequality 
of educational opportunity as does the 
district census-pupil revenue or the aggre- 
gate per census-pupil revenue realized by 
the respective county school districts. It 
tells definitely a story, not only of wide 
ranges in salaries paid teachers for rendering 
supposedly similar service, but by implica- 
tion, the story of wide differences in train- 
ing and experience of the teachers em- 
ployed. 


Information conveyed by the chart for 
each of the 120 county school districts 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
gross inequality of educational oppor- 
tunities result whether the same or different 
tax rates are levied when there are wide 
differences between the distribution of 
school population and the distribution of 
wealth. It, therefore, is perfectly apparent 
that our dual plan of financing the State’s 
public schools must be adjusted. This 
adjustment must be made so the burden 
of taxation may be more nearly equalized 
and so more nearly equal educational 
opportunities may be provided. 

For this to be done, the State school 
fund must be increased materially. A 
larger State school fund would relieve 
county, city, and graded school districts, 
where little wealth is massed, of the neces- 
sity of taxing themselves beyond reasonable 
limits; it would enable school districts 
having more wealth to reduce materially 
their school district tax rates; it would 
more nearly equalize tax burdens and 
provide greater assurance for an efficient 
system of common schools throughout 
the State. 








The Spirit of Scholarship 


By T. C. CHERRY, 
Superintendent City Schools, Bowling Green 


The urge to know is present in every. 


human mind, but more intense in some 
than others. The intensity of the desire 
marks the chief difference between the 
eager student that may become a genius, 
and the mediocre pupil. Hunger for 
knowledge and the achievement of 
scholarship are to each other as cause and 
effect. A persistent thirst for knowledge 
finds its satisfying reward in scholarship, 
but all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men in the kingdom of education cannot 
make a scholar out of a soul satisfied only 
by things of the senses. A spirit of scholar- 
ship must animate the mind of the would- 
be possessor of knowledge. Every scholar 
is first a philosopher—a lover of wisdom. 
He is the greatest of lovers. This great 
love hopes all things, sacrifices all things 
to achieve its purpose. Its aim is steady, 
its flame is constant, and its stirrings 
stimulate the soul’s highest energy. What 
it discovers encourages it to still greater 
effort. 

The spirit of scholarship is the motive 
power in learning. It springs from within; 
it cannot be imposed from without. The 
old order of teaching the humanities 
directed human thought mostly to things 
within; modern educators and the methods 
of science have turned mental efforts to 
things without. Little is being said of 
wisdom for wisdom’s sake, or knowledge 
for its own sake. We are asking what 
can the pupil do with an education, not 
what will it do him. The lover of 
wisdom never Sees grades, semester hours, 
degrees. He is moved by an inner impulse 
in obedience to an inner law that brings 
its own satisfying reward. There can be 
no scholarship without it. 


In teaching, scholarship precedes method ; 
it is its own method. Knowledge and 
scholarship precede the how of teaching. 
There is a joy in knowing that precedes 
the joy of telling, of teaching. The teacher 
may blaze the trail but the urge of the 
student to know must do the traveling. 
The spirit of the scholar is contagious. 
In the schoolroom he is a glowing torch 
that radiates warmth and light. The fire 


of his own spirit is kindled upon the altars 
of his pupils’ souls. He begets lovers of 
wisdom, he awakens the spirit of a scholar. 
Most of the world’s great men have sat 
at the feet of some Gamaliel. Peda- 
gogically, Socrates begat Plato, Plato 
begat Aristotle, Aristotle begat Alexander 
the Great. 

Twenty-five years ago the superintendent 
of a small city school system set up two 
chief objectives: (1) thorough scholarship 
and (2) development of high character 
and citizenship. From the first grade 
through the high school these two objectives 
have been pursued. It is significant that 
the high school of this system now appears 
first in academic standing among ail the 
high schools in the Southern Association. 
Stimulated by a love for knowledge, about 
ninety per cent of its graduates enter 
college. If the influence of character and 
citizenship training could be tabulated, 
doubtless the showing would be equally 
good. There are too many minor ob- 
jectives in modern education. They are 
not unifying but distracting. 

The spirit of scholarship is the most 
practical of all things. It is able to see 
things in perspective. The scholar knows 
the past. He holds it as a candle to light 
another step on the way. It makes his 
life happy and beautiful, and in times of 
stress it is a tower of strength to him and 
to those who turn to him for advice and 
leadership. But men who have become 
enamored of things, have acquired tempo- 
ral power and great riches, often commit 
suicide because material success does 
not satisfy their soul hunger. Thecultured 
soul enjoys sweetness and light, and has 
that serenity that comes from the spirit 
of scholarship. The greatest business of 
society is the care and culture of men 
through the development of a spirit of 
scholarship. 


“T think the first virtue is to restrain 


the tongue; he approaches nearest to the 


gods who knows how to be silent, even 
though he is in the right.”"—Cato. 





The Filson Club 


By Otto A. RoTHERrt, Secretary 


The Filson Club is an historical associa- 
tion. It was organized in Louisville in 
1884, incorporated in 1891, and reincor- 
porated in 1929. The purpose of the 
club is to collect, preserve, and publish 
historic material, especially that pertaining 
to Kentucky. From its beginning it has 
been active in its efforts. 

It was so called in honor of John Filson, 
the first historian of Kentucky, whose book 
entitled “The Discovery, Settlement and 
Present State of Kentucky,” was published 
in Wilmington, Delaware, 1784—just one 
hundred years before the club was formed. 
It is a volume of one hundred and forty- 
nine pages. One of its divisions presents 
the adventures of Daniel Boone and a 
narrative of the early wars of Kentucky. 
Contemporary with his history Filson also 
published his map of Kentucky. 

The club was organized by Colonel 
Reuben T. Durrett and nine other Ken- 
tuckians in his residence, and continued to 
meet in his private library for almost 
thirty years—until 1913 when the Colonel 
died, aged eighty-nine. He was the club’s 
first president and held that office up to 
the time of his death. A few months 
before his death he sold his library to the 
University of Chicago. 

After Colonel Durrett’s death the club’s 
belongings were transferred to the private 
library and office of Mr. R. C. Ballard 
Thruston, in the Columbia Building. The 
books, manuscripts, paintings, and other 
historic materials given to the club after 
1913 were also placed in the care of Mr. 
Thruston who acted as custodian. Both 
his library and the club’s were housed 
together and made available to students. 


In June, 1929, upon the completion of 
the club’s new building. Mr. Thruston 
presented his library to the organization, 
and the two collections were moved into 
the club’s new home. Then also came the 
collection of books and Indian relics 
presented by Otto A. Rothert. Since 
the formal opening of the building on 
October 7, 1929, much additional material 
has been presented by members and non- 


members. All is safely housed and open 
to the public. 


The club’s building is on Breckinridge 
between First and Second streets. Funds 
for this property were procured by a sub- 
scription committee of which Mr. Emmet 
O’Neal was chairman. 


In recognition of Mr. Thruston’s interest 
in the club a tablet was erected in the new 
building: 


“The Filson Club Founded May 14, 1884, 
gratefully acknowledges its indebtedness to R. C. 
Ballard Thruston, president since 1923, whose 
library and other gifts are the nucleus of these 
collections and whose untiring efforts have inspired 
public co-operation and made this building possible. 
The Building Committee, May 15, 1929.” 


From its beginning the club has met the 
first Monday of the month except in July 
August, and September, when no meetings 
are held. During Colonel Durrett’s life 
they took place in the library in his 
residence. After his death they were held in 
the Louisville Free Public Library—except 
the January meetings when the club was 
the guest of Mr. Thruston at his office. 
Since October 1929, all meetings have been 
held in its own building. The chief feature 
of the monthly meeting is a paper or an 
address bearing on Kentucky history, 
followed by a general discussion of the 
subject. 


A number of the papers read before the 
club have been published. Some appear 
as Publications, of which there are thirty- 
five volumes; others are printed in The 
Filson Club History Quarterly, a magazine 
issued since 1926. Many of the unpub- 
lished papers read before 1913 and others 
read after 1913 are preserved in the club’s 
archives, where they are always available. 


The thirty-five Publications are mono- 
graphs; they vary from seventy-five to 
three hundred pages, except three which 
have more than five hundred pages. The 
first was issued in 1884. These publications 
were printed for the purpose of making 
more easily available the material gathered’ 
by members who did the research work 
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and prepared the manuscripts. All have 
been favorably reviewed by the press and 
are carefully studied by historians and 
others interested in early Kentucky and the 
early Middle West. Copies can be found 
in many of the public and private libraries 
throughout the country. Some are out 
of print; others may be purchased from the 
club. 

The club’s activities in the field of 
publishing history have gone far beyond 
the expectations of the charter members 
and many of the others who followed. And 
so, too, with its collection of books, maps, 
documents, pictures, photostats and the 
like now in its archives, likewise the many 
specimens in its museum. 

The club is now better prepared than 
ever to carry on its work. Since the 
opening of the new building much addi- 
tional material, as stated, has been pre- 
sented by both members and non-members. 
The public is beginning to feel assured 
that the Filson Club is a safe and practical 
depository for books and for records on 
local and State history. Furthermore, the 
Club’s Articles of Incorporation, amended 
in 1929, are such that none of its property 
can be sold or divided among its members. 

Any person interested in Kentucky 
history may be proposed for membership. 
The proposal must be made by a member 
and be endorsed by two acceptable persons 
who need not necessarily be members of the 
club. If the application is acceptable to 
the Membership Committee it is submitted 
to the club for its action. As provided by 
the Constitution and By-laws there are 
three kinds of memberships: Endow- 
ment Members are those who contribute 
$1,000.00 in cash to the club; Life Members, 
those who pay $100.00; and Annual 
Members, those who pay $5.00 dues for 
the calendar year. All members have the 
same privileges regardless of their classi- 
fication. Money derived from the Endow- 
ment and Life Memberships is added to 
the Endowment Fund, from which the 
income only is used. 

The organization is free from debt. 
It is maintained by membership dues, 
monetary gifts, and the income from its 
invested funds. 

Some refer to the Filson Club as a 
library society; some call it a learned 
society; some regard it a patriotic society; 
some consider it a historical museum; 


some look upon it as an educational club. 
It is all these, and more too; it is a promoter 
and preserver of Kentucky and other 
American history. 


NINETEEN AND THIRTY-THREE 


Of what is past I would not sing, 
And thus recall some wrong, 

For this, I know. would surely bring 
A note of sadness in my song. 


I’ll turn my eyes this happy day, 
With hope and joyous cheer— 
With purpose high for work or play, 
And greet the glad New Year. 


The rosy glow of sunset hour 

Is fair to see, I know, 

But morn has beauty, too, and power 
To give to life its glow. 


The future holds within her hand, 
The victor’s laurel crown, 

And beckons on with high command 
To strive and win renown. 


To thee, Old Year, a grateful sign, 
I turn with promise free, 
To greet with hope and courage high, 
Nineteen and' Thirty-Three. 
Mrs. J. A. BENNETT, 
Utica, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY SPEECH ARTS 
TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


One of the last states in the South to 
organize as a group, the teachers of speech 
have organized the Kentucky Speech 
Arts Association, which is affiliated with 
the Southern Association Speech Teachers. 

The association is keenly interested in 
an improvement of speech, in a standard 
terminology of speech terms, in a co- 
operative work in high school and college 
speech courses, and in the selecting of 
capable judges for speech contests. 

The Kentucky association were the 
guests of Centre College for their fall 
meeting. Dr. Rupert I. Cartwright, head 
of debating and oratory at the University 
of the City of Detroit, delivered the 
principal address, on ‘‘The Neglected 
Heritage.” 

The association will welcome new mem- 
bers and guests. Berea College will be 
host of the Southern Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech in April. 

KENNETH H. FREER. 





An Educational Program for the 
Average Kentucky County 


By R. E. 


JAGGERS, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


A program for the typical county school 
system in Kentucky should not concern 
itself with ways and means of raising 
revenue since the machinery for this 
purpose is set in order on a state-wide 
basis and is sponsored by the General 
Assembly. It should be the purpose of 
those who construct a program for the 
average county in the State to develop a 
plan whereby the available revenues will 
be so administered that they will yield 
the largest returns. To do this the county 
program should be concerned with the 
development of efficient organizations both 
from an administrative and an instruc- 
tional point of view. The outline which 
follows undertakes to set up principles 
and practices that should govern those who 
administer the county school systems. It 
consists of a series of objectives that every 
county can achieve, ultimately, if those 
who lead in its execution are guided by 
facts which are intelligently interpreted. 


1. An efficient system of pupil accounting 
should be in operation. Such a system 
should include a continuing census, enroll- 
ment and attendance records, pupil prog- 
ress records, causes of elimination, and 
the like. 


2. The school plant should be economically 
administered. An efficiency rating should 
be made of each building and an inventory 
of all school property should be made 
annually and placed on file in the office of 
the superintendent. New buildings and 
equipment should meet modern standards 
and should have the approval of the 
. Division of Buildings and Grounds of the 
State Department of Education. Equip- 
ment should be standardized as far as is 
possible. No new building should be 
erected nor extensive improvements should 
be made until the need for such has been 
demonstrated by a survey of roads, pupil 
population, and future needs. 


J 3. A trained instructional personnel 
should be employed in every county school 
system. To procure this a _ long-time 
schedule of training should be adopted by 
the board of education, fixing tentative 
dates on which certain standards will 
begin to operate and setting the date on 
which the minimum length of training 
period will be the same for all teachers. 
Employment of all personnel should be by 
the board of education upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. Assign- 
ment of teachers should be in the hands 
of the superintendent with the advice 
of the principals. Upon recommendation 
of the superintendent the board of educa- 
tion should adopt rules and regulations 
governing standards of qualification, assign- 
ment, promotion, tenure, and the like. 


4. There should be provided a curriculum 
that will meet the needs of all the persons for 
whose education the county accepts responsi- 
bility. This involves a study of actual 
needs of persons located within the system. 
Neither pressure of persons nor tradition 
should keep useless material in the course 
of study. The state courses of study 
should™be the basis of the county school 
program but should be adapted to the 
needs by the personnel under the direction 
of the county superintendent. The curric- 
ulum in each county schoot.system should 
cover the twelve grades. This curriculum 
should be offered in schools large enough 
to make it effective and economical. The 
county superintendent should take note of 
curriculas meeting the needs of typical 
children, and adults; and if funds are 
adequate he should make provision for 
them. However, the first duty of the 
county school organization is to serve the 
elementary and secondary children in order 
and then others. 


5. An adequate curriculum is not provided 
until adequate equipment and teaching sup- 
plies are also provided. Every budget 
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should set aside a sum for the purchase of 
teaching supplies and equipment in pro- 
portion to the need at each grade level 
and the amount of money available. Funds 
should be set aside in the budget for the 
purchase of -libraries and for library 
administration. As rapidly as_ possible 
supplies and equipment should be stand- 
ardized. 


6. Every child in the county who 1s able 
to benefit by 1t should have opportunity to 
complete the secondary grades. Secondary 
schools should meet the accrediting stand- 
ards and should be organized to carry out 
the life purpose of the children who will 
attend. Small, inadequate, and expensive 
secondary schools should be consolidated 
or eliminated. 


7. Every child should have in his curricu- 
lum physical education. The daily schedule 
of each of the twelve grades should give 
opportunity for physical and health in- 
struction. Competitive athletics should 
be a secondary consideration. 


8. Interval school organization should be 
efficient. This can be brought about (1) if 
the pupil-teacher ratio in the secondary 
school is increased, (2) if the pupil-teacher 
ratio in primary grades is decreased, and (3) 
if the small one-teacher school is eliminated 
through consolidation. In addition to 
this, better teachers should be employed in 
the primary grades and the general learning 
conditions in the elementary school as a 
whole improved. 


9. Every county should have an adequate 
system of measuring the educational program. 
Age-grade and age-progress data should be 
translated into charts for interpretation, 
and graphic measures of teacher improve- 
ment should be inaugurated. Educational 
accounting should be in progress all the 
time, and the results should be presented 
to the public in an interesting way. Pupil 
achievement should be measured periodi- 
cally by means of standardized tests. 


emma 
10. There should be a trained administra- 


tive and supervisory personnel. The educa- 
tional training of the superintendent should 
at least equal in amount that of any person 
under his supervision. Supervising princi- 
pals will meet the requirements set up in 
the accrediting regulations of the associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools. 


+ SUPERVISED STUDY 
INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*IDEAL Environment 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


‘Interesting TRAVEL 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


° 56 West Forty FirTH STREET: NEW York CiTy « 








Clerical assistants should have educational 
qualifications equal in extent to that set 
up as a minimum for teachers and in addi- 
tion should be trained in stenography and 
office practice. All employees should be 
selected on a professional basis. 


11. The administrative offices should be 
efficient. Since the superintendent’s offices 
are headquarters for a large educational 
enterprise they should have adequate 
space and should be equipped so that they 
will serve the purposes for which they 
are established. 


12. Administrative procedures should be 
efficient. The superintendent should in 
fact be the executive and supervisory agent 
of the board and should be given freedom 
to exercise these functions. The board of 
education should learn that it is a legislative 
body and has authority only when it is in 
session and a quorum is present. Board 
members as such have no authority 
after adjournment. Rules and regulations 
should be adopted governing employees 
and governing board procedure. 


13. The budget should be made an actual 
agent of administration. This means that 
the school program is planned after facts 
have been assembled; that the budget is a 
plan that provides for making the program 
effective; and that when adopted it con- 
stitutes a sacred contract between the 
administration and the public. The 
budget should be followed except in case 
of an extreme emergency. 


In presenting this outline it has been the 
purpose to list those things that will im- 
prove the service. These items are under 
the guiding hand of the superintendent. 
The problem before the superintendent is 
to get the maximum return from every 
dollar spent. To do this, waste and ineffi- 
ciency must give way to economy and 
efficiency. 





The United States and the 
World Court 


By EsTHER EVERETT LAPE 


The World Court was established in 
1921, but its roots go back to the First 
Hague Conference in 1899, when the Ameri- 
can delegates unsuccessfully advocated the 
establishment of a permanent court of 
international justice. At the Second Hague 
Conference, in 1907, the American dele- 
gates repeated their recommendation and 
this time the delegates from the other 
nations agreed with the proposal. A 
committee was appointed to work out a 
constitution for such a court and was still 
working on it when the World War broke 
out. The one difficulty the committee 
had not been able to overcome was the 
choice of a method for selecting the judges 
which would satisfy both large and small 
nations—for the small states insisted that 
as their sovereignty was as complete as 
that of the largest states their voice in 
choosing the judges should have equal 
weight while the great powers wanted 
some form of proportional representation. 


After the war, and after the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, a Com- 
mittee of Jurists (of which Mr. Root was a 
member) again undertook to complete the 
plan for a permanent court of international 
justice. This time the work was carried 
through. Mr. Root suggested the solution 
of the troublesome question of selecting 
the judges: The machinery of the League 
Council and Assembly is used, since in the 
Assembly every nation has an equal voice 
while the council is made up of the great 
powers. If and when the United States 
joins the court it will have a representative 
in both bodies when judges are being 
chosen. 


The court’s bench has fifteen judges, 
chosen to represent not their own countries 
but the “main forms of civilization and the 
principal legal systems of the world.” 
Ever since the court’s first bench was 
selected in 1921 there has been an American 
among the judges. 


Fifty-five nations have signed: the Court 
Statute and forty-seven of these have 


ratified their signature—among them all 
of the great powers except Turkey, Russia, 
and the United States. It is to be noted 
that even Turkey, while not a member of 
the court, has been a party to a number of 
cases settled by the court—a fact which 
throws light upon the esteem in which the 
court is held. And Turkey has now 
joined the league. 


What the court has actually done in ten 
years’ time ought to be a_ persuasive 
argument with the American people. The 
question, after all, is no longer whether we 
are to endorse an idea, but whether we are 
to throw our influence behind an institution 
which has already on its record shown its 
usefulness. In the ten years of its existence 
the court has dealt with forty-four ques- 
tions—many of them delicate and thorny, 
notably the post-war disputes between 
Germany and Poland. It is significant 
that not one of its decisions has been 
flouted, although the court has no power 
to enforce its decisions save the power of 
public opinion. 


The questions brought to the court have 
included conflicts in nationality laws, the 
rights of minorities in territories that 
changed hands after the war, the responsi- 
bility for acts done at sea, the powers of 
various international commissions, etc., etc. 
Many of these questions, left long unsettled 
would almost certainly have produced the 
friction which ends in war. But the court 
was available, the disputes were taken to 
it at an early stage, and the difficulties were 
resolved by the application of the princi- 
ples of international law instead of by 
appeal to the tragic arbitrament of arms. 


The question of American membership 
in the court was first sent through to the 
Senate on February 24, 1923. Three 
years later, on January 27, 1926, by a vote 
of seventy-six to seventeen, the Senate 
approved our adherence with five reserva- 
tions. Now, nearly seven years later, the 
question of completing this half-made 
commitment is still unanswered by the 
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Senate. The delay has been duein part to 
the easily-played-upon American prejudice 
against any form of foreign ‘‘entangle- 
ment,’’ in other words, to an uninformed 
public opinion and the efforts of a small 
group of senators to make use of that lack 
of public understanding of the situation. 
But the delay has also been due in part 
to a real difficulty, caused by one of the 
reservations the Senate attached to its 1926 
resolution of adherence: 


The fifth reservation, designed to give 
the United States especial protection as 
to the court’s advisory jurisdiction, caused 
difficulty abroad, chiefly because its vague 
and general wording made it impossible 
for the nations abroad to judge exactly what 
we meant by claiming a veto over all 
advisory opinions upon questions in which 
the United States “has or claims an 
interest.’’ Because of the difficulties con- 
cerning this reservation, the negotiations 
between the United States and the signa- 
tories with reference to the adherence of 
the United States to the court lapsed. 
They were not renewed until 1929 when 
the matter of further conference was taken 
up with the signatories on President 
Coolidge’s initiative. 

The result of the further conference was 
the protocol of accession (one of the three 
treaties now in the hands of the Senate). 
The protocol of accession accepts the 
Senate’s fifth reservation concerning ad- 
visory opinions in the form and language 
adopted by the Senate, subject only to a 
certain procedural agreement known as the 
Root formula. 


The accepted fifth reservation gives the 
United States the power to prevent the 
court’s giving an advisory opinion upon 
any question in which we are interested. 
This, of course, fully meets the Senate’s 


position. The Root formula goes on to 
provide opportunity for us to make our 
objection known at an earlier stage—i. e., 
when the council is still discussing whether 
or not to ask for an opinion. Most of the 
questions on which the council might want 
an advisory opinion from the court would 
probably not be of interest to the United 
States. (This flat statement is fully borne 
out by a study of the twenty-five advisory 
opinions thus far given by the court, for it 
seems highly unlikely that, had we been a 
member of the court, we would have 


objected to any one of the twenty-five.) 
If, however, the United States should 
object, the council would probably not ask 
for the opinion at all, or it would re-phrase 
its query so as to get its own question 
answered without touching upon the 
aspect of the question which the United 
States did not want taken to the court. 


A good deal of confusion has arisen 
because the Root formula points out that 
if the council and the United States cannot 
agree as to whether the opinion should be 
requested the United States may exercise 
its right of withdrawal. But the United 
States does not have to withdraw. The 
idea behind the reference to withdrawal 
at this stage is simply that if the United 
States and the other powers differed so 
radically as to the proper scope of the 
advisory jurisdiction of the court we should 
probably want to give up the experiment 
in co-operation. ‘You cannot,” said Mr. 
Root to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate when he set forth the force 
and effect of his formula, “run a co-opera- 
tion in the maintenance of an institution 
like a court on lawsuits.” 


The treaties awaiting the Senate’s ap- 
proval, in order to complete our entry 
into the World Court are— 


(1) The protocol of accession described 
above—accepting all five of the Senate’s 
reservations and including arrangements 
for the operation of those which require 
any procedure; 


(2) The protocol of signature of the 
original Statute of the Court, signed by 
every state when it adheres; and 


(3) The revision protocol, covering pro- 
posed amendments to the original statute. 


These three protocols were signed by the 
United States, by the authority of the 
president, in 1929, and last June were favor- 
ably reported to the Senate by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Whether they will be ratified by the 
Senate during the present session probably 
depends to a degree upon whether persons 
throughout the country who believe the 
United States should complete its adherence 
to the court will make a point of expressing 
their views to their senators during the 
next few weeks. It is reasonable to ask 
the Senate to bring the question to a con- 
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clusion this winter, simply on the ground 
that it has hung fire in the Senate already 
for many years. But more than this is 
involved: 


Alt the world knows that the foundation 
for a better economic condition throughout 
the world is a sense of security—freedom 
from fear. Our hesitancy in supporting 
the outstanding agency for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes—an 
agency increasingly important as_ the 
increasing complexity of international 
affairs creates more possibilities for mis- 
understanding, for diverse interpretations 
of treaties, etc., etc.,—tends inevitably to 
perpetuate the present disturbed inter- 
national atmosphere. Conversely, the 
completion of our adherence to the court 
would have a stabilizing effect, both at 
home and abroad. 





TENTATIVE GENERAL PROGRAM 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


February 25-March 2, 1933 


Convention Theme: 
NEW FRONTIERS FOR AMERICAN LIFE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


10:00 A. M.—Registration and exhibits open. 


4:00 P. M.—Review of exhibits by the president 
and officers of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


11:00 A. M.—Addresses by members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence from pulpits of 
various churches in the Twin Cities. 


4:00 P. M.—Vesper Service—Sacred concert by 
St. Olaf’s Choir. 


Theme: ‘Education for New Spiritual 
Frontiers.” 


8:00 P. M.—Addresses by members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence from pulpits of 
various churches in the Twin Cities. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


8:45 A. M.—General Session — Department of 
Superintendence. 


Theme: “The Challenge to Democracy in 
Our New Frontiers.” 


2:00 P. M.—Section Meetings — Department of 
Superintendence. 
Theme: ‘The New Fontier’s Challenge to 
Education.” 
Section A—‘‘An Educational Philosophy 
for Our Advancing Frontiers.” 
Section B—‘‘The Training of Teachers for 
the New Order.” 


Section C—‘‘Classroom Practices for the 
New Frontier.” 


8:00 P. M.—General Session — Department of 
Superintendence. 


Theme: ‘Educational Frontiers from an 
International Viewpoint.” 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


8:45 A. M.—General Session— Department of 
Superintendence. 


Theme: ‘Educational Leadership for the 
New Frontiers.” 


2:00 P. M.—Discussion groups of Department of 
Superintendence, arranged according to topics, 
and meetings of allied organizations. 


8:00 P. M.—General Session — Department of 
Superintendence. 


Theme: ‘The Administration of Education 
on the New Frontiers.” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 


8:45 A. M.—General Session— Department of 
Superintendence. 


Theme: ‘Educational Materials for the 
New Frontiers.” 


2:00 P. M.—Discussion groups of Department of 
Superintendence, arranged according to topics, 
and meetings of allied organizations. 


6:00 P. M.—College dinners. 


8:00 P. M.—General Session— Department of 
Superintendence. 


Concert by Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2 


8:45 A. M.—General Session— Department of 
Superintendence. 
Theme: ‘Secondary and Higher Education 
for the New Frontiers.” 


2:00 P. M.—General Session— Department of 
Superintendence. 
Theme: ‘Adult and Extension Education 
for New Frontiers.” 
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PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OFgJ ANITORIAL ENGINEER- 
ING SERVICE 


By W. M. WESLEY 
Principal Burgin Public School System 


Greater importance is being attached 
to the duties of janitor of school buildings, 
because it has been realized that building 
maintenance is something more than sweep- 
ing and building fires. 


The attitude of pupils and teachers has 
much to do with the degree of pride the 
janitor-engineer maintains towards his 
work and towards the school. There 
should be definite regulations regarding 
the duties of the school janitor-engineer. 
Printed rules indicate the frequency of 
sweeping, dusting, mopping, window wash- 
ing, setting the clock and other duties. 
These regulations are necessary but there 
is nothing that can supplant a fine working 
spirit, a sense of pride, and a feeling of 
responsibility toward the success of the 
school. 

Janitor-engineers are responsible school 
officials as well as workmen. Involved in 
janitor responsibility are the health and 
safety of the children of the school. The 
sanitary conditions of the classrooms, 
toilet rooms, and grounds; the maintenance 
of even temperature at the best degrees 
in classrooms, gymnasiums, and dressing 
rooms; the supply of pure, tempered, and 
humidified air—all bear definite relationship 
to the health of school children. Cubberly 
maintains that “outside of the principals, 
no one has more influence over physical 
well-being of the children in the school 
than has the janitor-engineer.”_ 


We have been making rapid progress 
in the professional standards of the teach- 
ing staff, and some increase in salary 
which has followed. Since the janitor- 
engineer service, directly or indirectly, 
affects all the work of the school, it is 
very necessary that these educational 
employees be actuated by some funda- 
mental ideals such as motivate super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers them- 
selves. They should also be given ade- 
quate training for the service. 


The operation of the modern school 
plant requires a knowledge of the scientific 


principles involved in heating and ventila- 
tion, electricity, gas and steam engines, 
air pressure and vacuums, batteries, motors, 
and practical knowledge of certain phases 
of chemistry and physics. The health of 
school children is dependent upon sanitary 
conditions, even temperature, pure and 
humidified air. It is the janitor-engineer 
who in large measure prevents sickness, 
nervous disorder, colds, and fatigue, which 
militate against successful school work. 


The janitor-engineer’s work is so much 
a part of the educational process contribut- 
ing directly to the learning process, and to 
the character development of the children, 
that only effectual, intelligent, educated, 
and moral men and women of the highest 
ideals should be tolerated inside the school. 


To accomplish the desired elevation of 
this service, an organization must be 
effected within the local school system to 
make possible intelligent selection and 
training of this group of educational 
workers. 


Only individuals of unimpeachable 
character should be employed. They 
should have high school training, good 
dispositions, should be cultured and willing 
to work. They should be given special 
education to fit them for their work 
through formal training as well as through 
well-planned apprenticeship. Physical, 
mental, moral, and educational fitness 
must be made prerequisites for entrance 
upon such a regime. 


In conclusion, I will say that the janitor- 
engineer should be carefully selected and 
controlled by school authorities with certifi- 
cation being granted under state super- 
vision. 

The following program is formulated: 


CARE OF BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE 


1. Each janitor shall be responsible for cleanly 
conditions of his buildings, and he must be observant 
of dirt, dust and bad odors, and see that they are 
removed without special attention called thereto. 

2. In order that the school building may be 
properly cleaned, janitors are permitted by the 
principal to begin their schoolroom cleaning 
twenty minutes after the close of the afternoon 
session. 

3. Under no circumstances is there to be any 
sweeping during school hours, with the exception of 
halls and corridors and stairs, except by permission 
of the principal. 

4. Assembly hall must be kept in as clean and 
neat a condition as classrooms. 
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5. All wood work, moldings, window sills, 
wainscoting, handrails, radiators, pianos, pupil’s 
desks, chairs, furniture, and apparatus of every 
description must be dusted every school day. 

6. The school building must be thoroughly 
cleaned twice each year as follows: During the 
summer and Christmas vacations the janitor shall 
ig | brush all walls, ceilings, and window 
shades before washing the wood work, which shall 
include all oil painted walls and varnished wocd- 
work. The floors of all halls, passages, stairways, 
corridors, landings, and all rooms occupied for 
school purposes shall first be well scrubbed and then 
mopped. 

7. All rooms shall be kept clean and tidy at 
all times when not in use. 

8. Chairs and desks shall be washed at the time 
the general cleaning is done. 

9. Chairs and desks which have been occupied 
by pupils who have had a contagious disease shall 
at once be thouroughly cleaned with a disinfectant. 

10. Shop rooms should be cleaned every day. 

11. The cooking rooms, including the pantry 
and dining room shall be scrubbed once a week 
and the garbage can cleaned every day. 

12. Extra precaution should be taken in cleaning 
around radiators and in seeing that the rags, paper 
or any other materials of inflammable nature does 
not come in contact with the radiators by being 
on or behind them. 

13. Doors and door knobs and handrails and 
banisters on stairs shall be washed at least twice 
each month with a disinfectant. 

14. Janitors shall keep electric fixtures clean 
and shall remove dust from the interior of all 
reflectors at least once each month. 

15. Janitors shall wash all blackboards and 
shall clean erasers properly. 

16. Janitors shall wash all blackboards each 
Saturday. 

17. Every precaution shall be taken in cold 
weather to prevent all pipes and other apparatus 
from freezing, and to see that all plumbing fixtures 
are drained during freezing weather. 

18. Janitors shall keep the fire escapes clear and 
clean at all times. 

19. Paved floors shall be washed as frequently 
as is necessary to keep them clean. 

20. The janitor shall open the building only 
to those who have the permission of the principal 
to use the school. 

21. The janitor shall arrange a schedule for 
opening and closing the school building during 
regular school days. 

22. The janitor is to use extraordinary precau- 
tion against fire and is to become familiar with the 
use and care of fire extinguishers. 


SANITATION AND TOILETS 

1. The urinal troughs and the floors around 
them shall be flushed after each recess period. 

2. All closet seats shall be kept dry and bowls 
flushed during sessions. 

3. The urinal troughs, seats of the closets, 
fixtures, and floors shall be washed and disinfected 
every day after school session, and tanks in con- 


nection with water-closets must be kept free from 
mud and other sediment. 

4. The water-closet bowls and urinals shall be 
cleaned with disinfectant. 

5. A sufficient supply of toilet paper and paper 
towels at all times in every lavatory. 

6. All toilet paper and towel racks out of order 
must be reported at once. 


7. In extreme cold weather, after water has 
been cut off from the building the toilets and 
urinal tanks must be drained, all faucets opened, 
and the toilet bowls and traps on the fixtures filled 
with a solution of salt water. 

8. All slop sinks, wash bowls, and other fixtures 
throughout the building shall be cleaned every 
school day. 

9. Special attention is to be given to the flow 
of water in the urinals, drinking fountains, and other 
outlets, and all leaks should be promptly stopped. 
The water for urinals should be turned off at the close 
of the school day. 

10. All refuse matter, excelsior, waste paper, oil 
waste, oily and dirty rags, sweeping rubbish, 
vegetable matter, animal matter, and all inflamma- 
ble or combustible materials shall be collected and 
placed in receptacles provided for that purpose, 
and then burned each day. 


GROUNDS AND OQUTHOUSES 


1. Janitor shall see that grass is cut and that no 
weeds are allowed to grow. 

2. All planted grounds shall be weeded regularly 
during the entire season and the earth around the 
shrubbery plants and garden plants cultivated as 
often as necessary. 

3. All sidewalks, pavements, and yards shall be 
swept as often as is necessary to keep them in good 
condition. 

4. All outhouses, sidewalks, light courts, gutters, 
playgrounds, grass, plants, lawns, storerooms, 
boiler rooms, cellars, attics, shower rooms, shall be 
kept in a neat and tidy condition, and shall be clean 
and in order at alltimes. The janitor is to allow no 
accumulation of paper, ashes, or refuse of any kind 
therein or thereon. A tour of inspection for the 
observation of these conditions shall be made at 
least once a day. 

5. Janitors shall sprinkle sand or salt upon side- 
walks when slippery. 


HEALTH AND VENTILATION 


1. All fresh air intakes must be kept clean and 
should never be used as storage. 


2. The temperature of all rooms to be occupied 
during the school day should be 70° F. at the 
beginning of school and should be kept 65-70° F 
during the entire day. The heating plant must be 
started as early as is necessary to insure these condi- 
tions. 

3. Failure of any part of the heating plant 
should be reported to the principal. 

4. During cold weather the oy yemers of the 
school should never go below 40° F. Sundays and 
holidays included. 

5. Even temperature or pressure should be 
maintained on the furnace or boiler. 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


MENTOR, KY. 


A. J. JOLLY, FOUNDER 


To encourage teachers to more fully equip themselves to make proper application we are offering during 
December, January, and February FREE REGISTRATION with every order for 50 photos at $1.50 and ten 
Write for blanks immediately. : 











6. The side liners in the fire box of the furnace 
must never be covered. 


7. The fire must be cleaned once each day. 

8. Ashes must not be wet while they are in the 
furnace. 

9. Ashes must be removed each day, all ashes 
to be removed from the ashpits each time. 

10. The janitor is expected to obtain complete 
consumption of all the fuels burned. 

11. Smoke breechings are cleaned inside and 
out at the close of the firing season. 

12. After smoke breechings are cleaned they 
are to be covered with a coat of suitable paint. 


13. The entire fire box and interior of the boiler 
of furnace must be cleaned at the close of the firing 
season. 

14. Janitors should clean the base of the smoke 
flues at the end of the firing season. 


15. Ashpits and firing doors on fire boxes should 
remain open throughout the season when the plant 
is not in use. 


16. Janitor must keep heating system clean at 
all times and should clean flues every other day. 


PERSONAL CONDUCT 
1. No smoking or chewing of tobacco in or 
about the building or premises will be allowed. 
2. The use of intoxicating drinks while in or 
about the school or premises is strictly prohibited. 
3. The janitor shall be responsible to the 
principal of the school at all times. 


4. The janitor should be consulted by the 
principal of the school on matters pertaining to the 
— of the janitor and shall be treated as an 
official. 


5. The janitor must co-operate with the principal 
and teachers at all times, and must treat the pupils 
with courtesy. 


Minimum Cost oF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR 
A SCHOOL OF FOURTEEN Rooms, 300 CHILDREN, 
AND 12 TEACHERS FOR ONE YEAR 


EQuIPMENT 


3 floor brushes, 24-inch, 20-inch, 14-inch....$ 6.00 
3 window brushes, 8-inch 1.50 
3 window driers (rubber) 1.00 
1 cobweb duster (with extension handle).... 1.00 
2 commode brushes (made for that purpose) 1.50 
3 dusters (cotton) 


2 radiator brooms 
4 No. 7 soap dispensers 


3 half large half round zephyr blockettes, 
fixtures 


2 wood-work mops with handle 

1 automatic mop wringer 

3 towel fixtures 

6 automatic toilet-paper holders 

1 gallon Hudson chemical spray (for oiling 


1 small spray (for disinfectant) 

2 stepladders (1 tall, 1 short) 

Tools sufficient for repair work, such as 
ratchet, screw driver, saws, hammer, 
putty knife, etc 

1 coal fork 

1 large shovel 

3 dust pans 

1 counter duster (for taking up dirt) 

1 steel flue roller 

Fire rakes 

1 slice bar (clinker breaker) 

1 commode plunger 


Total cost of equipment 


SUPPLIES (ANNUALLY) 


1 barrel sweeping compound 


2 cases toilet paper (1,000 sheets or 1 case 
2,000 sheets) 


10 gallons liquid soap 

25 pounds scrub powder 

4% gallon liquid nickel polish 

¥6 dozen cans lilac cherry zephyr blockettes 
(urinal cakes) 

¥4 dozen dust cloths (36x48) 

6 cases standard paper towels (can be 
omitted) 

12 half round zephyr pine blocks 

5 gallons disinfectant 


1 dozen cans toilet sand (for genuine porcelain 
only) 


1 quart radiator polish 
20 gallons floor dressing 


Total cost of supplies 
Paper towels can be omitted $30.00. Cheaper 


zephyr blocks can used, bringing the annual 
cost down to $50.00 or $60.00. 





Kentucky Educational Commission 
and Independent School Districts’ 


By James H. RICHMOND, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


INTRODUCTION 


The question has been raised as to 
whether the work of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission will be concerned 
primarily with educational programs of 
county school districts with the view of 
suggesting revisions of the school laws 
applying to these particular districts, 
which are in an unsatisfactory condition, or 
whether its work will concern the total 
public school program of the State. I 
cannot speak for the Commission in 
answer to this question; however, the Act 
of the General Assembly making provision 
for its creation provides that it shall be 
the duty of the Commission ‘‘to direct a 
study of public education in Kentucky 
and report its findings to the Governor 
and the General Assembly of this Common- 
wealth at the opening of its next regular 
session, with recommendations of such 
measures and such revision of our school 
code as may be found necessary for in- 
creasing the efficiency and equalizing the 
benefits of public education throughout 
the Commonwealth.”’ 


Thus far the Commission and the 
committees working under its direction 
have concerned themselves with the State’s 
total program of public education. The 
Commission has set about its work with 
the view of proposing a_ satisfactory 
revision of our school laws and recom- 
mending more effective and efficient plans 
of organizing and financing the public 
schools. It is gratifying to note the 
fair-minded and professional manner in 
which the Commission and its committees 
are working on their problems. The same 
spirit has been manifested by Kentucky’s 
school forces as well as by many interested 
citizens who are not directly connected 
with the schools. 


Our Commission plan furnishes us a 
means of presenting to the Legislature 


and the public a plan for remedying some 
of our school needs which have been 
brought to our attention so forcefully 
and convincingly in recent months. Similar 
plans have been followed successfully in 
many states. Few states have perfected 
a better plan, because our Commission is 
composed of both laymen and_ public 
school workers and because we have 
deliberately adopted the committee plan 
of work rather than that of employing a 
few so-called experts to come to Kentucky 
and do our work for us. As I have pointed 
out, the Commission plan is a Kentucky 
plan, developed by Kentuckians for the 
purpose of effecting a more efficient public 
school program. Advice and counsel of 
experts from without the State will be 
sought when needed. 


PROBLEMS PECULIAR TO INDEPENDENT 
ScHooL DIsTRICTs 


For the purpose of this discussion, city 
school districts of the four classes and 
graded common school districts will be 
referred to as independent districts. Under 
our existing laws, such districts have their 
own boards of education and operate 
independently of county boards of educa- 
tion. All independent districts submit 
their reports directly to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and do not follow the 
plan provided for in many states, where 
the old district plan prevails, of submitting 
all district reports to the office of the 
county superintendent, where they are 
assembled and then submitted to the State 
Department or State Board of Education, 
as the case may be. Even though our 
Constitution provides that the State school 
fund shall be distributed to the counties 
in accordance with the school census, we 
distribute it to each school district. 


The work of the Commission has not 
progressed far enough for one to determine 


*Reaa before the evening meeting of the Department of Superintendence, Frankfort, Kentucky, December 8, 1932. 
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what position will be taken on some of 
our important problems; however, it seems 
certain that two groups of problems, 
aside from school law questions, which 
affect independent districts as well as 
county districts, will come to the Com- 
mission’s attention. These problems grow 
out of these questions: 


1. How should the public schools be 
financed? 

2. What would constitute a satisfactory 
plan of school district organization for 
the State? 


Some of the aspects of these problems 
are the same in independent districts as 
in county districts; however, it is probably 
true that some of them are peculiar to 
certain independent districts. Independent 
districts are fortunate in not being ‘“‘blessed”’ 
with subdistrict trustees. The questions 
listed will be discussed below. 

FINANCING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION.—We 
generally think of educational inequalities, 
most of which have financial aspects, as 
being restricted primarily to county school 
districts. Mr. Bell has pointed out recent- 
ly the unsoundness of this position. His 
investigations have shown that when city 
and graded districts are treated separately 
or together, there are greater disparities of 
financial support between the richer and 
poorer cities and the richer and poorer 
graded schools than exist between the 
richer and poorer county districts. This 
condition prevails even when consideration 
is given to prevailing tax rates. In other 
words, some cities and graded schools, 
after levying maximum tax rates, can 
provide for less efficient school service 
when compared with the richer districts 
of their class, which levy lower tax rates, 
than can poorer county districts by levy- 
ing maximum rates when compared with 
the richer county districts which levy 
lower rates. 


It is true, however, that when taken as 
groups, the city and graded districts are 
able to provide a much fairer measure of 
support for their schools than are county 
districts. This condition, as you know, 
is brought about primarily because of the 
concentration of wealth in areas which 
usually comprise city and graded districts. 
The tax base is greater in these districts, 
as a rule, than in county districts. The 
concentration of wealth, referred to, far 


over-balances the increased size of the 
county districts. In passing, we should 
not overlook the fact that in Kentucky, 
which is largely a rural State according 
to the federal classification of rural and 
urban areas, there are few cities and 
possibly no fifth and sixth class towns, 
other than in a few mining or industrial 
areas, where the wealth of the city or town 
is not dependent, primarily, upon the 
trade from surrounding areas. These sur- 
rounding areas usually comprise county 
school districts. 


The disparities which have been pointed 
out are influenced and fluctuated by the 
amount of support which the State renders 
public education through the State school 
fund. Even if our districting system re- 
mains as it is, these disparities can be 
modified to a material extent by increasing 
this fund. The fundamental principles of 
our society demand that this action be 
taken. This is true especially in Ken- 
tucky, where there are wide variances in 
wealth. There is no statement in our 
Constitution which justifies or, in any 
manner, contemplates the systems of 
schools and plans for supporting them 
which we have. That document contem- 
plates and expressly provides for an 
efficient system of schools throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


SCHOOL DIsTRICTING PROBLEMS.—Short- 
ly before the middle of the past century, 
our Legislature made what it considered 
ample provisions for a system of schools 
and set up a plan of financing the system 
through the State school fund. Early in 
this development, the people in the larger 
towns and cities felt that they should pro- 
vide for a program of education beyond 
that which the State said should be pro- 
vided for all children. As a result, numer- 
ous references are found in the Acts of 
the Legislature which made possible what 
were called special charter school districts. 
For the same reasons, late in the past 
century, small towns were permitted to 
organize what came to be called inde- 
pendent graded school districts. Question 
was raised, when these districts were 
created, as to whether or not they would 
violate the dictates of the Constitution, 
and the Court of Appeals said time and 
again that the Legislature could make 
provision for such special districts. The 
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Court held that the people in a given 
community, after having provided for the 
State’s minimum program of education 
and used the State school fund to that 
end, could extend the educational oppor- 
tunities in their community by levying 
district taxes; and thus came about a 
development which stimulated educational 
development and at the same time empha- 
sized inequalities in the State’s school 
service. The time has come when it is 
virtually impossible to plan a satisfactory 
and economical program of secondary 
education because of the barriers formed 
by the boundary lines of numerous small 
school districts, not to mention other 
problems caused thereby. 


As would be expected and has been the 
case in many other states, cities and towns 
where the population was more concen- 
trated, as was wealth, took the lead in the 
development of public education. Local 
pride and local needs certainly contributed 
to this development. Superintendent 
Allen, of North Carolina, has said, ‘““They 
(cities) are continually pressing forward 
in the front line of progress. Their example 
has been a continuing inspiration to the 
rest of the people.”” Superintendent Allen 
was referring to the development of public 
education in North Carolina when he 
made this statement in his biennial report 
of 1930. 


It is highly probable that the high-school 
act of 1908 was made possible by the 
progress which had been made in the city 
and graded school districts; but with the 
coming of that act and subsequent develop- 
ments, the Legislature has made provision 
for a minimum school program for county 
school districts legally comparable with 
that in city and graded districts. Actually, 
wealthier districts can and do provide for 
a better type of school service than do 
poorer districts. So far as the Acts of 
the Legislature are concerned, the reasons 
for the creation of most city and most 
graded school districts have been removed 
because the State’s twelve-grade minimum 
program now applies to all types of districts. 


A commendable spirit motivated the 
people of Williamstown to ask the Legis- 
lature to make that town a special charter 
school district in 1884, which it did. The 
same spirit motivated the people of Mays- 
lick to establish the Mayslick Consolidated 


School early in this century. Had the 
Mayslick people followed the same philoso- 
phy and theories of school organization 
which the Williamstown people followed 
two decades or so earlier, there would have 
been a Mayslick Independent Graded 
School District, but they chose to follow 
other principles. They saw the advantage 
of creating a consolidated subdistrict, a 
combination of small subdistricts under 
the administration of the county board of 
education, because the wealth of all of 
Mason County was back of their enter- 
prise instead of merely the wealth of the 
consolidated area about Mayslick, and 
because administration and overhead costs 
would be less, not to mention other 
advantages of the consolidated school. 
Furthermore, their consolidated subdistrict 
could grow in size as could their school, 
there being no drastic restrictions in regard 
to changing subdistrict boundary lines, as 
in the case of most independent districts. 
These people saw that the same principle 
which had permitted the graded school 
district to come into existence would 
permit them to supplement Mason 
County’s funds by a special tax in the 
consolidated area, which they did, as 
have approximately 200 other subdistricts 
throughout the State. 


The experiment of the Mayslick people 
was watched by the State Department of 
Education and other Kentucky educational 
agencies, and soon there came to be wide- 
spread interest in the creation of con- 
solidated subdistricts under the control of 
the county board of education. Today 
there are more than 300 of the larger 
schools of this type, some of them as large 
as the larger graded schools, and probably 
the averaged-sized consolidated schools 
where both elementary and _ secondary 
education is offered, are as large as the 
average-sized graded schools. The number 
of these schools is increasing rapidly, 
whereas the 191 graded schools existing 
today represent scarcely one-third of the 
total number of graded schools existing 
twenty years ago. There are twelve com- 
plete county units in the State today. 


We hear much about education being 
a State function, and the Court of Appeals 
has said much about it. We talk about a 
system of public education in the State. 
We had the beginning of such a system 
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more than a quarter of a century ago, 
meager though the system was, but the 
comparative lessening of the State’s con- 
tribution to its school system and the 
increasing independence of certain types 
of school districts have given us systems of 
schools. Because of the tremendous 
amount of support districts must afford to 
their schools, at least three times as much 
as the State so provides, we have hollowed 
out the expression “education is a state 
function,’ except that the state, meaning 
the people, provides for the schools. 

I take the position that the framers of 
our Constitution meant that the State 
should be responsible for public education 
and should assume the obligation for 
maintaining and operating an_ efficient 
system of schools. The evolution of school 
districts, which can be traced from the 
first New England school district to the 
plans being followed in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Utah, Florida, and especially North 
Carolina, points out what we can expect 
in this State sooner or later if the expression 
“education is a State function’ is to be 
accepted on its face value, and in the 
sense that the State has an obligation and 
responsibility to provide for a good school 
system. 


CONCLUSION 


The problems mentioned in this brief 
discussion along with many others, must 
come to the attention of our Commission. 
It is hoped that the Commission will take 
such action on them as will make possible 
a reasonable and satisfactory development 
of our State school system. 


We are approaching the parting of the 
ways, if we have not arrived at that 
point. If we are to have an efficient 
State school system, its foundation must 
be made possible through our whole- 
hearted acceptance of sound principles of 
school finance and organization. The wel- 
fare of the State must not be made second- 
ary to the welfare of local areas within the 
State. Institutional and district ambitions, 
interests, and desires must not supersede 
those of the State. Fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy will warrant no such 
action. 


Reorganization may take place along 
these lines without violence being done 
to our views of local self government. 





SCRIPT LETTER CHARTS. An aid in teach- 
ing penmanship in all grades, and script forms in 
the primary grades, Valuable also in teaching the 
sequence of the letters, A set should be in every 
schoolroom, 


Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, 
like reduced specimens above; gives all capitals, 
small letters and figures and life-size POSITLON 
CHART of arm, hand, and pen. Can be dis- 
tinctly seen from any part of the room. The 
letter forms used are from the popular and suc- 
cessful state adopted GRAVES PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE IN FLANDWRITING. Only 60c per 
set, postpaid. 

Each teacher should secure from her principal 
or superintendent her free copy of the Graves 
Handwriting Manual for Teachers which includes 
the Measuring Scale and Diagnostic Chart with 
Remedial suggestions; or we will mail a copy upon 
receipt of postage, 6c. Teachers should write for 
our free Correspondence Course in Handwriting, 
based upon the Graves system, adopted by the 
state; also a free sample of our KEEP-NEAT 
Paper Holder. 

The best work in handwriting can be done 
only when each pupil is supplied with an individual 
book of clean, attractive copies. Supplies may 
be purchased of your local bookseller or of our 
distributors, Central School Supply Company, 
Louisville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 














School administrators and tax payers must 
not expect the impossible. An efficient 
plan of school support and organization 
cannot result from geographical decentrali- 
zation. These problems must be treated 
from the point of view of the State rather 
than the local district. We would do well 
to heed the survey recommendations and 
actions resulting therefrom in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Alabama. If we do 
not take a hand in reorganizing our school 
system, we can expect to stand by and 
watch our Legislature do it for us. 


It is our responsibility to bring to the 
attention of the Commission the facts on 
these problems in order that it may take 
a position which will best promote educa- 
tional development in our State, and which 
we, as school administrators, may support. 
The interests of these districts are amply 
protected under the Commission’s plan, 
because independent districts are repre- 
sented on every important committee of 
the Commission and approximately one- 
fourth of the total number of committee 
members are from independent districts. 
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The Ideal of Culture tn Education 


By CuHarLes J. TuRcK, 
President Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


A human being has many functions. He 
must make a living. He must be a good 
member of society. He must have a happy 
personal life. In any educational process, 
the emphasis may properly be placed on 
one of these functions rather than on an- 
other. It shouldinvolve no criticism of one 
type of institution that another type selects 
points of emphasis that the first type 
minimizes. Nor should any educator speak 
timidly about his own ideals, lest he offend 
some other educator with different ideals. 
There is opportunity for all types of 
institutions in our own State, and there is 
sufficient evidence of good work to justify 
the hope that many kinds of schools will 
continue to serve the youth of Kentucky 
in many different ways. 

I represent a church-related college of 
liberal arts that stands for culture and 


character as the objectives of the educa- 


tional process. I do not mean that such 
a college has any exclusive claim on these 
objectives, but it is probably true to say 
that such a college will approach its tasks 
somewhat differently from other types of 
institutions. For example, Centre College 
employs the method of compulsory chapel. 
Another institution may employ the 
method of compulsory military drill. At 
the Atlanta meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges, the president of a 
great university spoke at length on the 
contribution of the R. O. T. C. to national 
preparedness, and he was followed by the 
glee club of a liberal arts college, which 
sang “‘Ain’t Goin’ to Study War No More.” 
The point is not whether we prefer the 
one method or the other, the one emphasis 
or the other. The point is that we must 
recognize a difference in these educational 
methods. 


The educational philosophy of a church- 
related college of liberal arts pays very 
little attention to man’s making a living. 
We would not say with a celebrated 
president of Yale University that nothing 
in our curriculum can add anything to a 
man’s earning power, but the fact is that 
we do not care very much whether the 


cultural education of the kind given in a 
liberal arts college adds to a man’s financial 
income or not. Almost certainly it does, 
but that is a by-product, not the main 
out-put of the liberal arts factory. For 
what we are attempting to manufacture is 
not earning power, but power to enjoy 
the whole of life. 

The liberal arts college starts with the 
idea that man is a thinking, rather than 
a working, animal. Too many of our 
students and some of the faculty thereupon 
decide not to work with brain or with 
hand, a decision that has brought some 
college campuses into educational disrepute. 

( But the fact remains that the liberal arts 
curriculum is for the thinker. If a young 
person does not care to think, so that he 
can build the foundations of a happy 
personal life within himself, he will very 
likely prove to be a misfit in a liberal arts 
college. It is with this aspect of human 
life—the building up of a personal under- 
standing of the meaning of life and its 
most notable experiences—with which a 
liberal arts education has chiefly to do. 

The curriculum of the liberal arts college 
tries to place a man in understanding 
contact with the physical world of which 
he is a part, in sympathetic contact with 
the human society of which he is a part, 
and in mastery of the great thoughts and 
processes that make up the literature of 
the ages, and the history of the world. 
More and more this last aspect of the 
curriculum deals with the concept of 
beauty, and the emotional values that art 
can bring to men. Other types of colleges 
have curricula that largely match this 
rough outline of the typical liberal arts 
program, but the emphasis is not always 
the same. Here it is on culture for its 
own sake. The finest flower of a liberal 
arts college .is the cultured gentleman or 
gentlewoman. 


Such a person frequently has defects in 
character or in training. He may be a 
snob, he may hold himself aloof from the 
world, he may busy himself with his 
favorite bit of research (also for its own 
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sake, not for a Ph.D. degree), and never 
play his proper part in human society. 
But whatever his faults, the man whose 
primary intellectual interest is a never- 
ending curiosity about the physical world 
and human society, and all that is lovely 
in the past and present must be accepted 
as a typical product of the liberal arts 
college. He may not build better mouse 
traps or motor cars than other men, and 
he rarely accumulates more than an average 
fortune, but he has learned how toenjoy 
life by understanding life. He has found, 
in part at least, the secret of happy living. 


But there remains one other aspect of a 
liberal arts education, especially when it is 
carried on under church auspices, more or 
less definitely recognized. A man must be 
a good member of society. The liberal 
arts college tries first to make him a good, 
well-rounded individual, and that is some- 
thing above the ordinary. But in addition 
the ideal of such a college is to place in the 


heart of every man who studies in its halls 
the passionate determination that he will 
serve society, that he will fulfil the special 
obligations that special privileges have 
given to him, and that, God helping him, 
he will see that all the children of men will 
have a fair chance to share in the good 
things of life. He will not only be a gentle- 
man. He will be a good neighbor to 
mankind. ’ 


I am aware that every college puts an 
emphasis on culture and on character. 
So are we all partners. I think also, 
however, that the liberal arts colleges 
put the emphasis on culture and character, 
and on nothing else besides. Who then 
will blame me, if, as I think back to my 
own college days and the charm that can 
never be rewon but in memory never can 
be lost, I reverently lift my hat to the 
oldest type of college or university in the 
world, and hail her still as first among a 
great company of equals? 


Education in Self-Discipline 


By V. K. FrRovuta, 
Principal Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington 


Long before prohibition, everybody 
agreed that a railroad company’s refusal 
to employ an engineer addicted to liquor 
was perfectly reasonable in the interest 
of the traveling public. An engineer must 
have a clear eye and a steady hand. ‘The 
least amount of alcoholic stimulation 
deflects the accuracy and reduces the speed 
of the message sent by the brain through 
the nerves to the muscles of the body.” 
In our day the number of engineers has 
increased a _ millionfold. With only 7 
per cent of the world’s population, we 
own 83 per cent of the automobiles. 
Furthermore, these millions of engineers 
are not operating on a private right of way. 
They throng the public highways and crowd 
the city streets. Still more significant, 
the 12-mile-an-hour world into which 
many of us were born, has been transformed 
into a 60-mile-an-hour world. We are 


speeding up. Artificial power has become 
so diffused that the products of our 
industries have increased 46 per cent even 
while the number of workers in these same 
industries has actually decreased by 2 
per cent. 


“Now, this diffusion of artificial power 
has radically changed the social implication 
of individual responsibility in action. This 
power, capable of vast service and benefit 
when controlled by a clear head and a 
steady hand, becomes one of wanton 
destruction when a drunken hand holds 
the throttle.’”’ (Miller, Irving E., ‘““Educa- 
tion for the Needs of Life.’’ .-The Macmil- 
lan Co.) There is a vast social implication 
in all this. If there was formerly the right 
of personal liberty to get drunk, it has been 
canceled by the community’s right to 
security.—From the Washington Education 
Journal, 








College Heights Foundation 


By Roy SEwarp, Secretary 


Many handsome buildings have risen 
on College Heights within the past decade, 
but the crowning achievement is the con- 
struction of the Kentucky Building which 
is to epitomize the best in the past, the 
present, and future of our State. 


The 


citizens an opportunity to contribute to 
a project designed to represent every 
section of the State, and, therefore, it 
possesses a strong appeal to all. 

The Kentucky Building will be located 


west of the Administration Building on a 
beautiful lot 188 by 52 feet. It 








will be colonial in design, and will 
have two main entrances, one 
facing the Russellville pike and 
the other the Morgantown pike. 
There will also bea fine view of it 
from the L. & N. Railroad. It 
will be constructed of brick 
with stone trimmings, and the 
structure will be fireproof 
throughout. 


The interior is designed to 
portray Kentucky life from the 
pioneer days to the present 
time. In the left wing of the 
basement will be located the 
Pioneer Room, which will repre- 
sent what its name implies. In 
this room there will be the 








FRONT VIEW OF KENTUCKY BUILDING 


Facing Russellville Pike 


concept of the Kentucky Building is 
original and unique. When completed it 
will not be entirely different in interior 
and exterior from any other building on 
our campus or that of any college in the 
State, but it will be distinctly different 
from anything any college in America has. 
This structure is being erected on a broad, 
green expanse of rolling campus, just 
across the Dixie Highway from the Teach- 
ers College. The exterior of this structure 
has been completed, but nothing has been 
done on the inside. Work on the interior 
will start as soon as funds become available. 


The new unit known as the Kentucky 
Building is sponsored by the College 
Heights Foundation, an organization es- 
tablished to provide financial assistance 
for needy students. It is being erected 
from funds derived through public sub- 
scription in order to give as large a number 
of native Kentuckians and _ interested 


simple furniture made by the 
early settler with such tools 
as he possessed—the ax, saw, 
and jack-knife. The tools themselves will 
be in evidence, as well as the spinning- 
wheel, the flax wheel, the loom, the old 
horse-hide trunk, and the clothing of 
homespun worn by man and woman in 
that early day. On the ground floor in 
the right wing will be located the offices 
of the Foundation and the Alumni Associa- 
tion; also classrooms for teaching fire- 
side industries and other subjects. 


The first, or main, floor will represent 
colonial times. In the center will be a 
spacious reception hall with a colonial 
fireplace and mantelpiece at each end. 
The large fireplace will be built of smoothly 
worn stone taken from the hearth and 
chimney of a real pioneer home in Warren 
County. In the left wing will be a bed- 
room, dining room, kitchen, and pantries, 
all handsomely furnished with genuine 
colonial furniture, somewhat in the style 
of Mount Vernon and Hall of Fame. 
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The center of the second floor will con- 
tain the Museum already in existence and 
temporarily occupying two large rooms 
on the third floor of the college library. 
In this museum will be placed the magnifi- 
cent collection of Italian art so generously 
given to the college by Mr. Perry Snell, 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. The entire left 
wing will be devoted to Kentucky exhibits, 
which will consist of specimens of natural 
resources of every section of the State. 
The right wing will be used for the Ken- 
tucky Library which will consist of a 
reading room, a newspaper room, and a 
stack room. 


No less attractive than the Kentucky 
Building will be its beautiful setting. The 
grounds of the Kentucky Building are 
being developed under the supervision of 
Miss Elizabeth Woods. Generous dona- 
tions through College Heights Founda- 
tion have made this beautification pos- 
sible. Every dollar contributed has been 
carefully invested and has been made 
to do the greatest service possible. 
The planting of shrubs, flowers, 


steep banks on the opposite side will be 
covered with running roses and _ inter- 
mittent groups of tall flowers and shrubs 
that will add much to the beauty of the 
vista from the higher points of the campus. 
Some of these shrubs came from what 
was formerly the Todd farm, near Lex- 
ington. 


Miss Florence Ragland has supervised 
the work of beautifying the area around 
the arbor near the lily pool and the rock 
garden adjoining where only native wild 
flowers and shrubs are to be planted. 
This hillside, which a few months ago was 
washed by unsightly red clay gullies, has 
been reconstructed with much taste and 
artistry. The plants are now being put 
into position for next year’s blooming. 


The Kentucky Library, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. M. A. Leiper, is assuming 
tangible shape. Five thousand volumes 
have been added to this library and more 
are being added each week. A_ very 
interesting feature of the collection is the 
group of classified scrapbooks of news- 





and trees has accomplished 
wonders in making a beauty 
spot of a barren hillside. 


Many hundreds of®plants, 
shrubs, roots, and bulbs have 
been planted in the old-fashioned 
garden near the tennis courts, 
and these have been supplement- 
ed by ferns and wild flowers 
from the woods and creek banks 
from neighboring counties. The 
banks of the small natural 
stream which flows along one 
side of the garden have been a 
riot of color during the summer, 
and are now being replanted 
for spring blooming. A rustic 
bridge has recently been built 
across the lower end of the 











stream near a planting of willow 
trees, and the lily pool just be- 
yond is being enlarged to receive 
more aquatic plants. The borders of the 
garden are edged with discarded brick 
from the Kentucky Building, and the 
walks are made of cinders from the Heat- 
ing Plant. 

A very effective planting of Lombardy 
poplars appears behind the railroad spur 
leading to the Heating Plant, and the 


BACK VIEW OF KENTUCKY BUILDING 
Facing Morgantown Pike 


paper clippings relative to Kentucky and 
Kentuckians. There are many early letters 
of historical interest, many old diaries of 
fascinating content, and many early texts 
used by the early teachers. All the early 
geological data and early surveys are on 
file; also a very fine collection of Kentucky 
law books. Any one may have access to 
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the library, but’no books will be allowed 
to be taken from the building. In some 
cases only students doing special research 
work will be¥permitted to handle the 
material. 

Another feature of the College Heights 
Foundation which might be mentioned 
here is the Student Loan Fund, which has 
been functioning for the past nine years. 
The Foundation is doing a great piece of 
constructive work. It has made over 
4,000 different loans to students, aggre- 
gating $140,000. During the present 
period of the depression when money 
has been hard to secure from banks and 
other sources, the Student Loan Fund has 
rendered students a very distinct type of 
service. There is hardly a _ village or 
hamlet in Kentucky in which are not to 
be found students who have received help 
from this organization. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
MEETING AT FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 

December 8 and 9, 1932 


Your committee on resolutions desires 
to submit the following report: 

First. We find that the officers of this 
department have been diligent and worthy 
of the tasks assigned. To them we wish 
to express our thanks and appreciation 
for the program just completed. 

Especially do we wish to thank Dr. 
L. V. Cavins for bringing his excellent 
studies to this assembly. We appreciate 
the contributions of all those who have had 
a part on the program of the general 
sessions and also those speaking before 
the sectional meetings. 

The music provided by the Frankfort 
High School organizations for our pleasure 
was excellent and we are grateful to 
directors and musicians for same. 

It is our pleasure to commend the way 
in which Superintendent J. W. Ireland and 
other officials of the host city and schools 
have welcomed and entertained us. 

Second. As school executives we are 
aware of the splendid leadership of Super- 
intendent James H. Richmond and his 
staff. This department realizes the serious 
probiems facing the profession, and is well 
satisfied with the manner in which Super- 
intendent Richmond isstriving to meet them. 


We heartily approve of the way in which 
our interests are being served by the 
State superintendent and his assistants. 

Third. We have the utmost confidence 
in the commission appointed by Governor 
Ruby Laffoon to bring a report to the 
next general assembly on education in 
Kentucky, and we pledge this commission 
our sympathetic and active co-operation in 
developing a necessary state educational 
system for the welfare of every child of the 
commonwealth. Our faith in the com- 
mission is such that we await the end of 
its work confident of a new and better 
deal for the child. 

Fourth. This department of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association is especially 
eager to make every possible effort to meet 
the exigencies of the period through which 
we are passing. The low rating given 
Kentucky educationally, the seeming weak- 
ness of our professional organization to 
secure satisfactory unification of purpose 
and policy within the State, and many 
other conditions have given us due cause 
for concern. 

The recent adoption of a new constitu- 
tion of the Kentucky Education Association 
was a movement to meet some of these 
conditions. We believe in the potency of 
the new organization to bring desired 
beneficial results, and we resolve to give 
it our energetic support until it is very 
evident that minor or radical modifications 
are necessary. The magnitude of educa- 
tional problems on all sides is great enough 
to demand our united efforts without 
a semblance of bickering about incon- 
sequential details. 

We wish to express our loyalty to Presi- 
dent Harper Gatton, and to assure him 
of our confidence in his ability to direct 
perfectly every phase of the Kentucky 
Education Association program. 

Fifth. We hereby resolve to endorse 
statements above set out as being upper- 
most in our thoughts as this session of 
the Department of Superintendence is 
brought to a close. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. L. Donovan, Richmond 

C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 

FRED SHULTZ, Sturgis 

O. P. GRUELLE, Kenton County 
K. R. PATTERSON, Mayfield, 


Chairman. 
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RYLAND THOMPSON DILLARD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1843-1847 


By RoscorE L. MurRAY 


Up to the time of Dillard’s administra- 
tion as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the Presbyterian church had _ fur- 
nished one superintendent, the Episcopal 
church one, and the Methodist church 
two. Dillard was the first Baptist minister 
to hold that office. He was born in Caro- 
lina County, Virginia, November 17, 1797, 
and was descended from English and 
French ancestry. His education was ob- 
tained in the country schools and in 


Rappahannock Academy at Port Royal, 














RYLAND THOMPSON DILLARD 


Va. Leaving Virginia at the age of 
twenty-one, Mr. Dillard came to Kentucky 
and located at Winchester, where he 
studied law with Hubbard Taylor, Jr., and 
commenced practice in 1821, with Honor- 
able Richard French of that town. 


In 1825 he left a successful law practice 
and became a Baptist minister. This was 
the beginning of a long and very useful 
career as a minister in two churches of 
Fayette County, Kentucky. At East 
Hickman Church, near Lexington, he was 
the pastor for forty-seven years, and at 


David’s Fork Church for more than thirty 
years. These two churches had a member- 
ship of one thousand during the time he 
was pastor. The power and influence of 
Dr. Dillard, as a minister, is attested by 
the fact that he baptized at least four 
thousand people and married eight hundred 
and seventy-three couples. The Baptist 
church honored him as moderator of the 
Elkhorn Baptist Association, the first 
established in that church in the West. 
Other recognitions came to him in being 
chosen trustee of the Baptist school at 
Covington; many years a_ trustee of 
Georgetown College; and being selected as 
a delegate to the Bardstown Convention, 
where the General Association of Ken- 
tucky Baptists was formed in 1839. 


Governor Letcher appointed Reverend 
Dillard superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the latter part of 1842, and he was 
again appointed by Governor Owsley. 
During his term of office, he was con- 
tinually advising and suggesting in his 
annual reports a more efficient educational 
system for Kentucky. He lectured in the 
interest of education in all the counties 
of the State, except three or four. On one 
occasion, he lectured on education a 
number of days in succession, and preached 
every night, at the Forks of Dix River. 


Superintendent Dillard made four re- 
ports during his term of office to the State 
Legislature. These reports show a keen 
understanding of every phase of the 
school question. Some of his opinions and 
suggestions are as follows: 


1. Pointed out the opposition to the 
public school system, but showed its 
gradual growth and improvement. 


2. The instruction in schools should be 
improved. 


3. Teachers should not be transient, 
but should reside in the communities as 
permanent residents. 


4. Lack of supervision of our schools 
and the indifference of patrons toward 
their schools generally. 


5. Establishment of two normal schools 
for the training of teachers. . 


6. Attention called to the religious 
intolerance practiced in certain localities 
regarding the choice of teachers. 
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EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Earn all or part of your 1933 tour by organizing a small 
group. Best selling economy tours. 26,000 satisfied 
clients. 200 tours to choose from. 25 days $179. Medi- 
terranean Cruise $365. Around the World $595. Liberal 
Commissions. Bonus for Hostess work. 


B. F. Allen, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





7. Recommendations made as to the 
type of school buildings and equipment 
needed in our common schools. 


The following legislation was enacted 
during Superintendent Dillard’s adminis- 
tration: 


1. Trustees and commissioners were 
reduced from five to three. 


2. An act was passed permitting school 
funds to be used for general purposes. 


3. State superintendent was required 
to visit and deliver a public lecture in at 
least twenty-five counties a year until all 
are visited. 


4. The first textbook law was passed 
by the 1844-45 session of the Legislature. 


5. The most important act of the 1844- 
45 Legislature was the reduction into one 
of the several acts concerning the common 
schools. This act embraced the following: 


a. School fund—how kept—how drawn. 


b. State superintendent—how appoint- 
ed—term of office—salary. 


c. Commissioners in each county— 
number—duties. 


d. Meaning of the act. 


e. Trustees as supervisors—duties— 
authority. 


Not only was Dr. Dillard an able 
minister, but he was the owner of a large 
farm in Fayette County, and was actively 
engaged in importing and raising fine 
cattle. He made a trip to England in 
1839, in the interest of his health and to 
purchase some thoroughbred cattle for 
his farm. Some of the finest cattle in the 
State came from his farm. 


Dr. Dillard was one of the few remaining 
soldiers of the War of 1812 at the time of 
the Civil War, and was a staunch Union 
supporter. According to members of his 
family, this fact caused some friction in 
his churches, due to divided sentiment, 


and for a time during the war Dr. Dillard 


resided in Cincinnati. 


In 1830, Dr. Dillard married Pamelia A. 
Dudley, daughier of Captain William E. 
Dudley, and granddaughter of Elder 
Ambrose Dudley. Nine children were 
born to this union. Three granddaughters 
of Dr. Dillard live in Kentucky at the 
present time, all in Lexington—Miss Mary 
Pratt, Miss Florence Dillard, and Miss 
Annie Dillard. 


In the passing of Dr. Dillard, December 
26, 1878, the State lost one of her most 
devout ministers, and education a friend 
and champion. 


KENTUCKY SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Society for Crippled Children will be held 
at the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, on Thurs- 
day, February 16, 1933. 


All persons interested in handicapped 
children are cordially invited to attend 
this meeting, which is scheduled for one 
day only, with a morning session at 9:45 
and an afternoon session at 2:00 o’clock. 
Luncheon at noon is being arranged by 
ten Lexington service clubs, who will 
join with the Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children in extending a welcome to Edgar 
F. (‘Daddy’) Allen, of Elyria, Ohio, 
founder of the crippled children movement 
and president of the International Society 
for Crippled Children. 


Among other features of the program 
will be addresses by Superintendent James 
H. Richmond and Dr. Charles Scott Berry 
of Ohio State University, and a motion 
picture showing the work being done for 
crippled children in Kentucky. Remark- 
able progress has been made during the 
past decade, and the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children, which has promoted 
statewide activity in behalf of crippled 
children, is turning its attention to a new 
and necessary phase of the movement— 
the development of a special educational 
program for all types of handicapped 
children. This program should receive the 


enthusiastic support of all educators with 
a sympathetic understanding of the needs 
of under-privileged childhood. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 
FRANK L. McVEY, President 


Second Semester opens January 30, 1933 
Summer Session opens June 12, 1933 


EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Second Semester opens January 30, 1933 
Spring Quarter opens April 3, 1933 
Summer Session opens June 5, 1933 


MOREHEAD TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, President 


Second Semester opens January 30, 1933 
Spring Quarter opens April 3, 1933 
Summer Session opens June 5, 1933 
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MURRAY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY 
RAINEY T. WELLS, President 


Second Semester opens January 30, 1933 
Spring Quarter opens April 3, 1933 


Summer Session opens June 5, 1933 
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WESTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN 
H. H. CHERRY, President 


Second Semester opens January 30, 1933 
Spring Quarter opens April 3, 1933 
Summer Session opens June 5, 1933 
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““ The Home of Kentucky Hospitality “ 


The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE “: KENTUCKY 


Harotp E, Harter, lial 


Genuine Hospitality a Every 
Comfort 4 Courtesy 4 Con- 
venience 4 And Good Food 
at Reasonable Rates a 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS FoR K. E. A. IN 1933 


























